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SLAVE-TRADERS IN KORDOFAN. 


THROUGH the kind permission of Messrs. Dr. Schweinfurth says :—“ Every Gel- 
Sampson, Low & Co., we are enabled to | lahba, according to his means, takes into 
present our readers with another engraving | his service a number of the Baggara, to 
from Dr, Schweinfurth’s “ Heart of Africa,” | whom he entrusts the training and manage- 
showing how the Gellahbas carry on the | ment of his cattle. Camels invariably 
traffic in human beings. succumb to the climate in a very short 
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time, and are consequently but rarely used 
as a means of transport. All the traders 
ride asses, and it may safely be asserted 
that they pass the greater part of their 
lives on the backs of these animals; in 
fact, a petty pedlar of the Soudan without 
his donkey, would be a sight almost as 
remarkable as a Samoyede without his 
reindeer. Besides its rider, the donkey 
will carry not much less than ten pieces of 
cotton ; if it survives the journey it is ex- 
changed in the Seribas for a slave, or 
— for two; its load of goods will 

ring in three more, and thus, under favour- 
able circumstances, a speculative vagrant 
who has started with nothing beyond his 
donkey and five pounds’ worth of goods, 
will find himself in possession of at least 
four slaves, which may be disposed of in 
Khartoum for 250 dollars (£50). The 
return journey is always.made on foot, and 
the unfortunate slaves have to carry all 
the articles necessary for travelling. 

“ But quite apart from these pettifogging 
traders, whose innate propensity for traitick: 
ing in human beings can only be com- 
pared to the ineradicable love of usur 
that characterises the itinerant Polis 
Jews, there are numbers of more im- 

ortant investors, who, protected by a 
arge retinue of armed slaves, and accom- 
panied by long trains of loaded oxen and 
asses, carry on a business which brings 
many hundreds of their fellow-creatures 
into the market... .. ¥ 

The following incident (witnessed b 
Dr. Schweinfurth) will show that wit 
their horrible blasphemy these men do not 
hesitate to combine suchycruelty as the 
commonest scavenger would shrink from 
using to a dying dog. 

“Tn one of their convoys were some poor 
miserable Mettoo slaves, almost too emaci- 
ated to bear the heavy yoke (the shebya) 
that was fastened to their necks, Going, 
as I was wont, to my kitchen garden, I 
had constantly to pass the huts in which 
they slept. One morning, hearing an 
unusual outcry, I paused to hear what was 
the matter. A scene such as my pen can 
only indignantly depict met my gaze, A 
dying man had been dragged from the 
hut, and was being belaboured by the 
cruellest of lashes to eg whether life 
was yet extinct. The long white stripes 
on the withered skin testified tothe agonies 
that the poor wretch was enduring, and the 
vociferations I had heard were the shouts 
of his persecutors, who were yelling out 
oaths and imprecations. ‘The cursed dog, 
he is not dead yet! the heathen rascal 
won’t die!’ Then, as though resolved to 
accumulate cruelty upon cruelty, the 
Fuaki’s slave-boys not only began to break 
out into revolting jeers, but actually played 
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at football with the writhing body of the 
still gasping victim. Truly it seemed with 
justice that La Fontaine had recorded,— 
‘ Cet dge est sans pitié’ The horrible con- 
tortions of the sufferer’s countenance, even 
if they failed to excite commiseration, were 
sufficient to melt the hardest of hearts ; 
but so far from this, the unfeeling repro- 
bates were loud in their asseverations that 
the poor wretch was only shamming, and 
intended to sneak off unobserved. His 
pitiable appearance, however, gainsayed 
their words, and he was finally dragged off 
into the woods, where a few weeks after- 
wards I found his skull, which I deposited, 
with those of many others of his fellow- 
sufferers, in the Museum in Berlin.” 

Such is one of the attendant horrors of 
the slave-trade. 








SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


THE NILE DISTRICT. 


WE have been told by some parties that 
the slave-trade in the Nile district is sup- 
pressed. So far, however, is this from being 
the case, that all the evidence points to the 
continuance of the traffic, and shows that, 
so long as slavery is maintained in Moham- 
medan countries, the attempts to destroy 
tt will be practically Futile Our cor- 
tespondents assure us that the markets 
are. stocked with human chattels, and 
that they are being conveyed from place 
to. place; travellers who are observant, 
disinterested, and honest, in recording the 
true state of things, evidence to the extent 
of the system yet carried on in the heart 
of Africa. Dr. Schweinfurth says truly :— 


“To any one who should now enter the 
country under the impression that the slave- 
trade on the Upper Nile was for ever abolished, 
and should subsequently learn, by contrast, the 
true condition of the lands, a scene would be 
presented that might well remind him of the 
painted villages that were exhibited to Katha- 
rine II. on her tour through Southern Russia.” 


The traveller already quoted states that 
among the various Mohammedan traders on 
the Bahr-el-Gharal there are between 50,000 
and 60,000 private slaves, QUITE DISTINCT 
from those that are kept in store and used as 
merchandise. These consist of :—]. Boys 
from seven to ten years of age, who are 
employed to carry guns and ammunition 
(every Nubian soldier possesses at least 
one of these juvenile armour-bearers) ; 
2. The greater part of the full-grown 
natives in the Seribas, who are termed 
“ Farook,” “ Narakeek,” or “ Bazingir” 
(these are provided with guns, and form a 
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kind of nirzam, whose duty it is to accom- 
pany the natives in all their expeditions, 
whether for war or trading purposes) ; 
3. Women who are kept in the houses ; 
4, All slaves of both sexes who are em- 
Magn exclusively in husbandry. 

ow what are the sources whence those 
slaves in the Nile district are dragged who 
are regarded as actual merchandise, and 
who are disposed of solely for profit? Dr. 
Schweinfurth shows how extensive is the 
area whence the supply is obtained. We 
can only give the names of the localities, 
advising our readers to refer to their maps. 

“1. The Galla countries, to the south of 
Abyssinia, between latitude 3° and 8° N. The 
outlets from them are: (1) vid Shoa to Zeyla; 
(2) vid Godyam, through Abyssinia, to Ma- 
tamma and Suakin, or to Massowa and smaller 
unguarded coast towns; (3) vid Fazogl to 
Sennaar. 

“2. The Berta negroes above Fazogl, and 
amongst the Dinka, above Sennaar, between 
the White and the Blue Nile. 

“3. The Agow, in the heart of Abyssinia, 
between Tigre and Amhara. The channel for 
their dispersion is across the Red Sea to 
Djidda. 

“4, The upper district of the White Nile, 
inclusive of the Albert and Victoria Lakes. 

“5. The upper district of the Bahr-el-Gharal, 
from among the Bongo, Miltoo, and Babucker 
tribes. 

“6. The negro countries to the south of 
Darfour, whence from 12,000 to 18,000 souls 
have been annually exported. 

“ 7, The mountain-land south of Kordofan. 
The general term for the negroes of these parts 
is ‘Nooba’—a people that are much in demand, 
on account of their beauty and intelligence.” 


Such is a bird’s-eye view of ONE field of 
the slave-trade operations, whence an- 
nually tens of thousands of Africans are 
dragged to be sold into life-long bondage. 
Let the friends of humanity fully realise 
the magnitude of the work to be done, and 
give themselves thoroughly to the task of 
delivering these lands from the slave-trade. 

We are told that by annexing the coun- 
tries in the Nile basin to Egypt an effec- 
tual check will be given to the evil in 
question. Setting aside, however, the 
question as to the morality of the course 
to seize and annex countries, without the 
least title or right, we contend that, so long 
as slavery prevails in Egypt, annexation is 
only enlarging her hunting-grounds to 
supply her marts. The only effectual way 
to put an end to the trade is to abolish 
slavery in Mohammedan countries. 


Oe 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE IN 
AFRICA. 
LETTER FROM THE Rev. C. New. 
East Africa, 
August 29th, 1874. 

My pear Sir,—Since my return to 
Africa I have been anxious to write you 
upon the painful subject of East African 
slavery, but my circumstances have been 
such that I have been unable to do so till 
now. I should have been heartily glad 
had my fears, and I may say my predic- 
tions, regarding the continuance of this 
monster wrong not been realised. The 
slave-trade is not abolished because slavery 
has not been touched. Had I not known 
beforehand the probable effect of England’s 
late negotiations with these Eastern princes 
for the suppression of the foreign traffic in 
the blood, bone, and sinew, of Africans, I 
should have been grievously disappointed. 
Not that no effect has been produced ; but 
the effect is such that, after you have 
admitted our late action to be a step in 
the right direction—a decided expression 
of English feeling against slavery—and 
even for a while a staggering blow to the 
slave-traders, every impartial observer must 
admit that an awful state of things remains ; 
in the Zanzibar treaty there is such an 
enormous gap that the slave-traders are 
driving their victims through it by thou- 
sands, and are laughing at us in their 
sleeves. That the exportation of slaves by 
sea has been largely stopped must be 
admitted, though some bad cases of an 
attempt to transport them in large numbers 
has been brought to light. Who knows 
that, while in these cases the capture of the 
slavers has been effected, there are not 
others which succeed in bringing their 
human freight to port and sale?) However, 
let English vigilance once be relaxed, and 
it is certain that the traffic by sea will go 
on as before. 

At Zanzibar I found the Arabs still 
writhing under what they regard the injus- 
tice of not being permitted to purchase 
human machines to do their werk. So 
far as Zanzibar is concerned, the stop 
upon the importation of slaves seems to 
be pretty effectual. No doubt they are 
secretly imported, but the number at 
present cannot be large. But what is 
the effect of all this! The Arabs are 
discontented ; and as they cannot get 
slaves at Zanzibar they are beginning to 
shift—they will go where ‘slaves can be 
obtained—to the mainland. All the chief 
places will be taken possession of by 
them, slaves will be purchased by them ad 
libitum, and the horrid trade will go on in 
some respects worse than before, grinding its 
victims, On themainland, not the mere coast, 
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but the interior, at such places as Unyan- 
yembe and he, Ales tab settlements 
will grow up, the leading feature of which 
will be the merchandise of human flesh. 
The oppression and wholesale destruction 
of the interior races on their own soil. 
May God avert the calamity by cutting 
down and tearing up by the roots the 

stem of slavery itself. Let us trade upon 
the country’s produce, but let those who 
traffic in the produce makers be restrained 
by a strong arm. 

The conduct of slaves overland from 
Kiloa, and from the other towns on the 
mainland, is going on to a fearful extent. 
Captain Elton’s reports, I presume, you 
will have received in England long ere 
this. A French gentleman, who passed 
through Mombassa not long ago, and who 
came overland from the north, reported 
here that he had met thousands of slaves 
in chained gangs recon | northward. 
Gangs are constantly passing through Mom- 
bassa, and, of course, through all the other 
towns on the mainland. Since my return 
to Africa, I have performed a journey over- 
land from Zanzibar through Nsumbara, 
and then nearer the coast to this place. 
Everywhere I heard of the — of 
slave-gangs in chains. I will relate a fact : 
When at Pangani, a little north of Zanzi- 
bar, just as I was about to leave the town 
for Chogue, some distance up the river, 
an English boat came into the harbour. 
They belonged to one of our cruisers ; had 
been away from their ship ten days, and 
had at last made a capture. The prize 
was a miserable dhow, a small undecked- 
boat, and was almost foundering. Her cap- 
tain gave an unsatisfactory account of her, 
and one slave was discovered on board, a 
young man, who assured his captors that he 
was a slave, and was being taken to Pemba 
forsale. Hecertified this tothe Governor of 
Pangani in my presence, and was then taken 
off in triumph by the Englishmen. The 
lieutenant invited me to go off to their 
larger boat, which lay at some distance 
from the town. I went with him from 
curiosity, anxious to see what kind of 
arrangements they had, and what accom- 
modation they could find on such a boat 
during so many days at sea. I found a 
fine lot of fellows ; but how they managed 
to keep themselves from cramp is a mys- 
tery to me. I admired the men, and com- 
miserated their lot, for I thought it a 
harder life than mine on shore. hat ! I 
thought, all this to capture one man, who 
will probably be enslaved again before 
long! But there is a contrast to this to 
which I wish specially to call your atten- 
tion. At that time there were in the town 
of Pangani a large number of slaves that 
had lately arrived on foot, urchins whom 
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no English marines, soldiers, or anyone 
else might step forward to save without 
rma the treaty ; for this England 
allows. There was also a large number 
of slaves just arrived on the opposite side 
of the river, waiting to be ferried over to 
the town. This was not to be attempted 
while the Englishmen were in the town ; 
but when they returned to the boats, and 
I with them, “ Now, then,” said those in 
charge of them, “ fill the canoes as quickly 
as possible, push off with them, and get 
them out of the way.” The canoes, mere 
dug-outs, were packed with the heavily- 
chained creatures, and in the hurry, two 
of the canoes rolled over, pitched their 
contents, linked as they were, into the 
water, when, of course, down they went 
to the bottom, were torn to pieces by the 
crocodiles, or were possibly borne out by 
the strong current to the sea, and became 
food for the sharks. Let imagination 
play upon more than two chained lots, gel 

ably twenty or more in each, pitched, as 
they were, into the river, and what a hor- 
rifying ee you have ! All that mighty 
England could do was to save (per- 
haps) that one man, and burn that miser- 
able dhow, while, under my very eyes, 
whole boat-loads of fellow-creatures are 
thrown into the sea, and she can do no- 
thing. What a wretched, humiliating—I 
was going to say irritating— but really 
shameful mockery is this! One feels in- 
clined to exclaim, with Kirk White, in 
regard to another crime,— 

“God of the red right hand, 
Where’s thy thunderbolt ?”’ 


A singular phase of the question, and, I 
think, somewhat of an anomaly, presented 
itself to me on the passage from Aden to 
Zanzibar. Among the first class passen- 
gers on board the Kuphrates, were two 
Arab gentlemen, and two of their ladies. 
They were occompanied by a large party 
of slaves. Now, an Arab vessel of any 
kind having slaves on board would be 
captured and burnt; yet our English 
mails carry slaves backward or forward, 
and no one mentions the inconsistency. 
Say a party of Arabs are bound for Mecca 
—they can ship as servants, or bond fide 
slaves, as they are known to be, a large 
number of men and women; yet, when 
they get to Mecca, what is to prevent their 
selling their “ property,” if they wish to 
do so? Nay, since they could, no doubt, 
make a considerable profit out of it, are 
they not very likely to do it? If, say, 
they are returning from Mecca, having sold 
their Zanzibar merchandise, they may wish 
to take some northern women to Zanzibar 
—well, they can make their purchases and 
ship them per British-India Navigation 
Company’s steamers, and nought will be 
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said. Is this right? I am assured the 
same kind of thing is done south. I hope, 
however, not very largely. I call atten- 
tion to it as a curious inconsistency, and 
great absurdity ; yet, as we can hardly 
prevent these people from being accom- 
panied by their “attendants,” the only 
way out of the dilemma—and slavery is a 
bundle of dilemmas in all its relationships 
from beginning to end—is to set every man 
free. 
Unable to write more now, permit me 
to express the hope that the Society will 
relax none of its efforts for the suppression 
of slavery, remembering that the demon 
is rampant here still—is still spreading 
desolation on all hands, requiring to be 
boldly and consistently confronted, at- 
tacked, and smitten until he falls, and we 
shall look for his hateful form in this 
slave-cursed country in vain. 
I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES NEw. 








CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE BRITISH- 
INDIAN STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 


To THE DrRECTORS OF THE BRrITISH- 
InDIAN STEAM NAVIGATION CoMPANY, 
. a? 
13, Austin Friars, London. 


GENTLEMEN, — The Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
were gratified some months ago to learn 
that you had established a line of steamers 
for the passenger and cargo traffic, to run 
to onder, thence to Madagascar, and on 
to India. 

Believing that the more communication 
is opened up, legitimate trade is carried on, 
and a healthy Anti-Slavery policy is pur- 
sued with those countries where the slave- 
trade and slavery exist, the greater is the 
hope that, eventually, with other agencies, 
the traffic in human beings will be sup- 
pressed, the Committee regarded the ar- 
rangement to make regular voyages to the 
plnsee referred to with much interest and 


ope. 

The Committee have been grieved to 
learn that, notwithstanding the special 
mission of Her Majesty the , River nvoy 
Extraordinary to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
and other rulers in East Africa, slaves 
continue to be conveyed in considerable 
numbers from the southern to the northern 
orts, and also that from time to time 

byssinian and other slaves are carried 
from Arabia to the eastern shores of Africa. 

That the transport of slaves from one 
place to another, under various pretexts, 
and under various designations, as “ atten- 
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dants,” “servants,” and otherwise, should 
be carried on by Arabs, under the protec- 
tion of their flag, is no more than what can 
be expected ; but the Committee have been 
pained to learn that slaves—under the name 
of attendants or servants—have been trans- 
ported under the British flag in the 
steamers of the British-Indian Steam Na- 
vigation pany ; so that what they 
hoped would be an auxiliary, may really 
prove to be a hindrance, in the suppression 
of the slave-trade. 

The Committee are led to offer these 
observations from a communication they 
have just received from a gentleman who 
was a passenger on board the Euphrates, in 
the latter part of last year, to Zanzibar, and 
who, under date of August 29th, 1874, 
writes :— 

“A singular phase of the question, and 
I think somewhat of an anomaly, presented 
itself to me on my passage from Aden to 
Zanzibar. Among the first-class passengers 
on board the Huphrates were two Arab 
gentlemen and two of their ladies. They 
were accompanied by a large party of slaves. 
Now an Arab vessel of any kind having 
slaves on board would be captured and 
burnt, yet our English Mails carry slaves 
backward and forward and no one mentions 
the inconsistency. Say a party of Arabs 
are bound for Mecca. They can ship as 
‘servants’ or bond fide slaves, as they are 
known to be, a large number of men and 
women. Yet, when they get to Mecca, 
what is to prevent their selling their ‘ pro- 
perty, if they wish todoso? Nay, since 
they could make a considerable profit out 
of it, are they not likely to doit? Or, say 
they are returning from Mecca, having sold 
their Zanzibar merchandise, they may wish 
to take some Northern women to Zanzibar, 
they can make their purchases, and ship 
them per British-Indian Navigation Com- 

any’s steamer, and nought will be said. 

s this right? 1 am assured the same kind 
of thing is done South. I hope, however, 
not very largely. I call attention to it as 
a curious inconsistency, or great absurdity, 
yet, as one can hardly prevent these people 
from being accompanied by their ‘ attend- 
ants, the only way out of the dilemma is 
to set every man free.” 

The Committee fully appreciate the diffi- 
culty which arises out of the question of 
transporting nominal attendants, but actual 
slaves, as passengers. Being, however, as- 
sured that the Directors of the British- 
Indian Steam Navigation Company are 
anxious to put down the slave-trade and 
slavery, they trust that you, gentlemen, 
will be able to grapple with the difficulty 
successfully, and that you will be able to 
adopt such measures, and issue such in- 
structions tothe commandersof your vessels, 
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as shall tans the steamers from being 
employed in oe slaves, though 
under the specious disguise of attendants. 


We are, with respect, &c., 


JosePH CooPER, pa 
EpMuND STuRGE, png 
Rosert ALsop, : 


Bens. MILLARD, Secretary. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
27, New Broad Street, London, E.C., 
October 22nd, 1874. 





British-Indian Steam Navigation 
Company, Limited, Glasgow, 
30th October, 1874. 
To BengaAMIn MisuarpD, Esq., Secretary 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 
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Dear Sir,—Referring to my letter of | 
the 26th inst., I have laid before my Direc- | 


tors the communication forwarded to me 
with your favour of the 22nd idem. 

They were quite in ignorance of the 
practice mentioned in your communica- 
tion, and I am desired to state that they 
are as desirous as your Society can be to 
put down slavery, far less to afford it 
any encouragement or facilities. They 
will be glad if you will give the name 
of the steamer, and the date of sailing 
on the occasion referred to, as well as 
the name of your correspondent ; and they 
would also feel much obliged if your So- 
ciety would advise them as to how such 
cases as you mention can be dealt with by 
the Company, so as to prevent slaves tra- 
velling as servants in their ships. 

I remain, yours very faithfully, 
P, MACNAUGHTEN. 


ee es 


Nov. 19th, 1874. 
To P. MacnavuGutTeEn, Esq., Secretary of 
the British-Indian Steam Navigation 

Company. 

Dear Sir,—My absence from London 
has occasioned some delay in our acknow- 
ledging yourletter of October 30th,in which 
you state that your Directors were quite 
ignorant of the practice reported in our 
communication of October 22nd—and that 
they are as desirous as this Society can be 
to put down slavery, far less to afford it 
— encouragement or facilities. 

he Committee desire me to thank the 
Directors for their valued favour, and to say 
how greatly they appreciate the assurance 
of their determination not to afford slavery 
any encouragement or facilities in connec- 
tion with the Company’s steamers on the 
East Coast of Africa, 

In reply to your inquiries, we may state 
that the writer of the extract of the letter 
we sent you is the Reverend Charles New, 
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a missionary at Mombassa, East Africa, 
whose letter is dated August 29th, 1874. 
He left London in May, went down the 
Red Sea, in the Cathay, to Aden, where he 
changed into the Huphrates, which was 
due at Zanzibar on June 3rd, 1874. 

You are good enough to say that the 
Directors will be obliged if our Society 
would advise them as to how such cases 
as those mentioned in our letter can be 
dealt with by the Directors, so as to pre- 
vent slaves travelling as servants in their 
ships. 

n the communication of the 22nd, we 
admitted the difficulty of the Company’s 
position, but we believe that if a true 
anti-slavery policy be steadily and firmly 
pursued, by all the Company’s agents and 
ships’ officers, very much may be done to 
prevent the evil under consideration. 

With the permission of the Directors, 
we would respectfully suggest that in their 
advertisements, and in the receipts for 
passengers’ fare, they should distinctly 
announce that under no circumstances 
will the Directors take, as passengers or 
otherwise, any servants or attendants of 
passengers who are really slaves ; and that 
all persons coming on board the British 
ship will be entitled to their freedom. 

They would also recommend that an 
announcement, in the Arabic and other 
languages spoken on the East of Africa, be 
posted up in the ship’s cabin and in the 
steerage, announcing the Company’s regu- 
lation, and that any slave on board is en- 
titled to his freedom, and, if necessary, 
can obtain the aid of Her Majesty’s 
Consuls. 

The Committee doubt not but that 
instructions from the Directors to their 
agents and officers in the sense of the- 
above suggestions would have a very good 
influence in securing the object desired. 

The Committee will be thankful to 
know that the result of their correspond- 
ence will be such as they believe to be the 
desire of the Directors as well as of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

I am, yours truly, 
Benn. MILLARD, Secretary. 


27, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 





THE ANNEXATION OF FIJI. 


TueE Fiji Islands have been uncondition- 
ally ceded to Great Britain. They will be 
governed as a Crown colony. We rejoice 
to learn that Sir A. H. Gordon is appointed 
to be Governor, and that his administration 
will be advantageous to the native race, 
and curative of kidnapping and imported: 
Jorced labour. 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE ON THE 
SHORES OF THE RED SEA. 


THE following extracts from a letier res- 
pecting the Slave-trade on the Eastern 
Shores of the Red Sea, will show the sad 
state of things there :— 


“To the Rev. B. Millard, Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


‘Dear Srr,— 


**The number of slaves imported annually 
into the province of E] Hejaz cannot be less than 
5,000, a moiety of which are marched direct to 
Mecca and other interior towns, where they are 
usually disposed of to pilgrims from Persia, 
Syria, and Egypt, visiting Mecca by the caravan 
routes. 

** As to torturing boys for home purposes, it 
is inflicted near the spot from whence they 
have been kidnapped. It is said the operation 
is so fatal that only 30 per cent. of the victims 
survive it, and naturally enough the dealer gets 
over this loss.of 70 per cent. before he expects 
any money for transport. 

“Tn the absence of pilgrims the marts are 
at present somewhat glutted, and prices have 
been considerably reduced. Somalis and White 
Nilers fetch £12 to £15; Abyssinians and Gal- 
las, £15 to £20. Girls from the two latter 
countries, if moderately well-formed, and pos- 
sessing the usual regular features, bring fancy 
prices, and as much as £50 has been paid; 
prices are regulated by the demand and supply, 
age, beauty, &e. 

‘* With reference to the assertion of a writer 
in the Times, that any slave in Egypt can 
secure his liberty by making a declaration before 
a magistrate, it is true to a certain extent, but 
the writer in question omitted to add that such 
declaration must be accompanied with proofs 
of continual maltreatment, without which the 
fugitive is handed back to his or her master. 
In some places no such liberty is granted on 
any pretence whatever, and the local authorities 
discountenance the escape of slaves as much as 
possible, and invariably hunt them up with the 
aid of a public crier, and return them to their 
masters however much they suffer. 

* Formerly it was a common thing for slaves 
to seek protection in European houses, believing 
they would gain their freedom; but it is not 
practised so much now, as the poor fellows 
were invariably obliged to be given up to the 
police authorities to answer a charge of robbing 
brought against them by the master. 

“This robbery amounts to the rags and 
tatters around the slaves’ loins. Even now, 
when the hiding-place of a fugitive is found 
out, he is charged with this petty felony, and 
eventually finds himself back again with his 
master. An instance of this occurred a few 
days ago, when a young fellow of 17 or 18, 
covered with wounds and burns, entered the 
house of a French subject; protection was 


generously granted him, but the police soon 


made their appearance, and demanded the resti- 
tution of the yclept felon. The Frenchman 








‘would be stopped at once. 
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protested in vain, but the fugitive is now back 
again with his torturer. 

“ Another instance of long sufferings from 
ill-treatment is that of a young Abyssinian girl 
who sought for protection in the house of a 


_ British subject. Now, British subjects, in the 


absence of a consul, aré amenable to the laws, 
or rather are nominally under the protection 
of the local authorities; and the girl in ques- 


| tion could not have chosen a house with less 


protection in the town. ll that the party 


' could do was to advise her to return to her 


master before her escape came to his knowledge, 
or to seek a better protected asylum elsewhere. 
Her story was most pitiful; she had been the 
victim of her master’s passion, and her mis- 
tress, influenced by jealousy, had resorted to 
most terrible torture. You will be surprised to 
hear that the proprietors of the two slaves just 
mentioned are subjects of the Queen; natives of 
India. Since the suppression of British Con- 
sulates in the Red Sea, Indians have been 
indulging themselves rather freely, and so long . 
as there is no impediment to their possessing 


‘slaves, no doubt their operations will be ex- 


tended to the trade. 

** Muzinger Pasha, the Governor of Mas- 
sowah, has recently effected the liberation of 
some 70 or 80 slaves, and the capture of the 
kidnappers while on their march with the booty 
to the coast. The impresario of the expedition 
is loud in his denunciation of the Christian 
Governor and Christians in general, for he loses 
heavily by the capture. A few wholesome 
strokes of this kind would be very effectual in 
discouraging the Arabs from investing their 
money in such risky enterprises ; but I regret to 
say these raids are not very frequent, and this 
recent one savours very much of a demonstra- 
tion, because we still find numbers of White 
Nile slaves arriving from the other side, not- 
withstanding the repeated assertions to the 
contrary. The difficulty is very easily got over. 
There is more than one path leading to and 
from Central Africa, and it is very improbable 
that crafty Arabs will follow the one chosen by 
Sir 8. Baker and Col. Gordon. 

** As to the traffic in.Abyssinians and Gallas, 
it has undoubtedly increased very considerably, 
and this increase dates from the time the Khe- 
dive extended his territory to the southward of 
Annesley Bay, and the Turks theirs in Arabia. 
The Turkish officers attached to the 20,000 
troops in Yemen have been well supplied from 


| the opposite coast, and as each time-expired 


regiment returns home, the officers, one and 
all, speculate not in the produce of the land, 
but in slaves for disposal at Constantinople 
and the Levant. The transport of these troops 
is performed by the steamers of the Austrian 
Lloyds of Trieste, under contract with the 
Turkish Government for a monthly service 
between Yemen, El Hejaz, and Constan- 
tinople. It is certain, had the company 
only an inkling that the cabins and quarter. 
decks of their ships were converted into 
so many seraglios for slaves, the practice 
Hodeida is the 
principal port for the importation of Abyssinians 
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and Gallas, and, judging from the number 
of forced proselytes from Christianity to Islam 
during the past twelve months, sheiks of the 
latter doctrine, and Mohammedans in general, 
have more reason to boast of their labours 
than all the Gospel propagation societies of 
England put together. 

“The abolition of the slave-trade in these 
seas will never be an accomplished fact until 
stronger measures are used to prohibit the ex- 
portation. The evil exists, and the suppression 
of it must be performed along the whole 
East Coast of Africa.” 





AUSTRIAN AND ENGLISH VESSELS 
CONVEYING SLAVES TO THE 
MARTS. 





September 4th, 1874. 
Dear Sir,-- 
Since writing you last, I have received 
the Levant Herald of the 29th of July, 


from which I send you the enclosed clip- 
ping; it confirms what I have already 
stated respecting the monthly transport of 
slaves by the Austrian steamers. The 
number liberated, however, far from tal- 
lies with what is known to be correct, for 
the steamer in question—Sphinx—had one 
hundred and forty Abyssinians and Gallas 
on board when here, and I can only ac- 
count for the discrepancy by a probable 
landing at Beyroot or Smyrna, at which 

rts iies steamers call. This is the first 
umane act of the Constantinople authori- 
ties, to my knowledge, during the past 
twelve months, and a similar period will 
probably elapse before another attempt at 
capture is made ; meanwhile the steamers 
continue to bring from Hodeida. 

I need not tell you the traffic in Abys- 
sinians and Gallas for the Levant is only a 
fractional part of what is carried on in 
Yemen for other countries, and really it is 
time some measures be taken to reduce 
this particular traffic, if not suppress it 
altogether. 

The importation of White Nilers is on 
the increase, and the marts more full than 
usual. It is difficult to make out what 
good comes of the Khedive’s expensive 
expeditions against slavery up the Nile. 
So far as the traffic of those regions is con- 
cerned, it has in no way decreased ; it ex- 
ists as before. 

Yours truly, 

The Rev. B. Mruuarp, 
Secretary of British and Foreign Anti- 

Slavery Society. 








Extract rrom “ Levant HeraLD” oF JULY 
29, 1874. 

“Last week, sixty-eight young negresses, 

who were brought to Constantinople for the pur- 

pose of being sold as slaves, were intercepted 
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by the Turkish authorities, from whom they 
received teskeres of freedom, and who will: 
take measures to have suitable places provided’ 
for them as servants in respectable Mussulman: 
families, Of these black girls, fifty-four were 
brought by the Austrian steamer from Hodeida, 
in the Red Sea, vialét of Yemen, seven by an 
English ship from Tripoli, in Barbary, and 
seven by a Turkish vessel from Beyrout. Four 
young Circassian girls, brought here from. 
Trebizonde for sale, were also intercepted last 
week ; two of them on board an Austrian, and. 
two on board a Turkish ship, The Ottoman 
authorities will send them back to their fami- 
lies in Circassia.” 





THE NECESSITY FOR SUITABLE 
CONSULAR AGENCY IN SLAVE. 
COUNTRIES, &c. 


September 28th, 1874. 


Dear Sir,— 


I much fear that the British Consul- 
General, who is a military officer, takes 
little or no interest in the oppressed. He 
is a general inthe army, and such people: 
appear to me little fitted to represent 
us in a country where slavery exists 
unblushingly, Even were slavery extin- 
guished _ il many of us are of 
opinion that it is a great mistake sending 


a oy man to represent England in a 
thoroughly commercial and agricultural 
country like Egypt. I was glad to see that 


your Society impressed upon Lord Derby 
the great necessity of choosing men for 
the consular service in these countries who 
would take an active and sincere interest 
in putting down slavery ; otherwise, by 
remaining as passive spectators here, their 
lax conduct rather encourages Oriental 
governments in closer riveting the fetters 
of the poor captive. 

By last mail, I sent the Society a copy 
of the Progres @Orient, a Constantinople 
newspaper, in which you would see a con- 


_ firmation of the report, that “some slaves 





had been seized on board the Egyptian 
Government steamer Chibin, coming from 
Alexandria.” This proves all the more 
what I have often written, that slavery 
ly exists here, and the dealers in human 

esh avail themselves of these Egyptian 
steamers by which to send the slaves over 


_ to Turkey rather than risk sending them 


by Austrian or Russian steamers, which 
ply between Alexandria and Constantino- 
ple. Happily, in the instance in question, 
they were caught, and the slaves set free. 
Turkey, however, is not by any means a 
model State, and Egypt.in return might 
readily, if dis ed, lay hands on many a 
son and daughter of Circassia, who are 
sent down here as captives. 
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It is difficult to get articles into the lead- 
ing London papers (perhaps the Daily 
Telegraph excepted), as the commercial 
and financial . of the Khedive, it is 
said, pay highly for financial advertise- 
ments, &c.; and I hear that nothing is 
accepted unless it be in favour of the 
K hedive and the Government. 

Iam, 
Yours sincerely, 











THE SLAVE-TRADE IN THE AUS- 
TRIAN STEAMERS TO CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 


Syria, 4th November, 1874. 


To tHE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


GENTLEMEN,—On my return to Syria 
I came by the Austrian steamer Diana 
to Port Said, where the steamer stopped 
for some hours. Among the passengers 
who joined us there I saw a Turkish officer, 
who brought some female slaves on board. 
I spoke with them in the Amahric lan- 
guage, and I was surprised to find that they 
were from the country of Abyssinia, knowing 
the Abyssinian and the Galla languages. 
They were nice girls, fifteen to sixteen 
years of age. One was called Enshy and 
the other Etire ; the one was from the vil- 
lage Nareko and the other Damin, not so 
far from Godjam and Abyssinia. I think 
they were stolen by the invasion of Godyam 
by King Kassa’s soldiers, who sold them to 
the slave-merchants, who took them away 
to Mathamah (Gallabat), and from there to 
Massowah, and from Massowah to Hodeida 
in Yemen, where a very large slave-market 
is in existence. This information I got 
from the children themselves, but the ser- 
vant of the Turkish officer told me that he 
saw, himself, many hundreds of slaves from 
the east of Africa, in Hodeida. I asked him, 
further, for what purpose his master had 
bought these slaves ; he said because he got 
them very cheap, and he was able to sell 
them in Constantinople for a great price. 

I am glad to be able to tell you also, that 
I got to-day a letter from my friend the 
missionary in Abyssinia. King Menelek 
has been a very oom time absent in the 
Wallo-Galla country, but when the king 
came back he received the letter of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, with my own letter 
which I wrote last year. The king was 
much pleased, and told my friend that he 
would write a letter to the Anti-Slavery 
‘Society as soon as possible, 


Yours respectfully, 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY 
ON THE GOLD COAST ABOLISHED. 

Ir is gratifying to see that His Ex- 
cellency, Governor Strahan, who proceeded 
to West Africa to carry out the policy 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 
there, has had a meeting of all the kings 
and chiefs of the western and central 
tribes on the Gold Coast, on the subject of 
the slave-trade and slavery. It was held 
at the Castle of Cape Coast, in the Palavar 
Hall, on the 3rd of November, 1874. 

After giving a short history of the help 
rendered by England to the protected 
tribes, His Excellency delivered— 


THE MESSAGE OF THE QUEEN ON THE 
SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY ON THE 
Goxtp Coast. 


In return for the benefits rendered, the 
Queen requests your aid in putting an 
end to a thing she and her people abhor. 
This thing is against a law which no 
King or Queen of England ever can 
change. I have pointed out to some of 
you that the English people buy sheep, 
fowls, and other live-stock, but not men, 
women, and children. The Queen is 
determined to put a stop at once to the 
buying and selling of slaves, either within 
or without the Protectorate, in any shape, 
degree, or form, and she will allow no 
person to be taken as a pawn for debt. 
(This last passage was repeated, with con- 
siderable emphasis.) The Queen desires 
to make you as happy as her own people, 
This buying, selling, and pawning of men 
and women and children is wrong, and no 
country where it exists can be happy. 
The Queen does not desire to take any of 
your people from you ; those of them who 
like to work for, and with, and to assist 
you, can remain with you. If they are 
happy, and continue to live with you on 
the same terms as now, no change will be 
forced upon you; but any person who 
does not desire to live with you on those 
terms can leave, and will not be compelled 
by any court, British or native, to return 
to you. The Queen hopes to make you 
happy in many ways—as happy as those 
in her other dominions. It is right that 
I should tell you distinctly that if you 
desire her protection you must do as she 
wishes—as she orders. This is the Queen’s 
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message. When the Queen speaks in this | 


way it is not a matter for palaver, question, 
hesitation, or doubt, but she expects obe- 
dience and assent. I will only say that, 
without the Queen’s money and troops, you 
would have been slaves of a bloodthirsty 
people. The Queen has paid a great price 
for your freedom. You, and those near 
and dear to you, would have been dragged 
hence to form a portion of the thousands 
who are decapitated and sacrificed by this 
savage race for their customs. Your 
homes would have been homes full of 
misery. I see you to-day enjoying peace, 
and I call on you all to join with me in 
the prayer, ‘God save the Queen. My 
message is delivered.” 


The Governor ceased speaking, and for a 
short time the chiefs were consulting 
among themselves what answer to give. 
At last King Edoo, of Mankessim, solicited 
permission from His Excellency to retire 
till the next day, so that they (the kings) 
might consult together as to the answer 
they could give. This, however, the 
Governor refused, and referred them to 
that portion of his speech, or message, 
wherein he had stated that, eo i 
Queen expressed her wishes, it remained 
only for them to obey ; but, if they wished 
it, he would retire for a short time, and 
leave them to their deliberations. His 
Excellency then left the Palaver Hall, and 
upon his return in about one hour the 
kings and chiefs informed him that they 
were willing to cease from buying or 
selling slaves, but raised objection to the 
slaves being permitted to go free if they 
chose without there being any cause shown, 
and likewise to pawns not being allowed. 

From a statement in continuation of 
this report, it was feared that His Excel- 
lency, the Governor, had consented to the 
continuance of compulsory slavery, and 
that ‘‘no slave could leave his or her 
master or mistress unless there was proof 
given of cruelty or maltreatment.” The 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society had resolved to ad- 
dress the Secretary of the Colonies on this 
subject, when they observed, with much sa- 
tisfaction, the subjoined letter from Lord 
Carnarvon, stating that whenever a slave 
wishes to leave his owner, no English or 
native court will interfere. We should have 
preferred a straightforward, outspoken,and 
unequivocal declaration of “No SLAVERY,” 
even in name, and hope that His Excellency 
will yet see his way to this. 

“ Lord Carnarvon presents his compli- 
ments to the Editor of the Daily News, and, 
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with a view to prevent any misapprehen- 
sion of the precise position of the mea- 
sures now being adopted for the abolition 
of slavery on the Gold Coast, thinks it 
right that it should be known that, ac- 
cording to Governor Strahan’s report of 
the last mail, the kings and chiefs, after 
asking and receiving explanations, were 
fully satisfied with the announcement that 
any slave who may not wish to continue to 
live with his master shall not hereafter be 
compelled to return to him by any Court, 
English or native. It is, therefore, wn- 
necessary that cruelty or any other cause 
should be established ; and Lord Carnarvon 
entertains no doubt that under this decla- 
ration slaves will be entirely free to stay 
with or to leave their masters, and that 
any attempt to interfere with this freedom 
will be effectively punished. The proceed- 
ings, however, now reported must be 
looked upon as the first step of a policy 
which must of necessity be gradual in its 
Panes aah wn Office, December 
4th, 1874.” 


a 


ne ee 


SLAVERY IN CUBA—THE SPANISH 
GOVERNMENT. 


Tue following is extracted from a letter 
received by one of the Secretaries of the 
Anti-Slavery Society :— 


“ Dear Srr,—In Cuba we are very bad. 
We are told that four cargoes of native 
Africans have been recently brought into 
the island. The most determined sup- 
porters of slavery now occupy the most 
prominent positions in the Government of 
the island. Sefor Zulueta is Governor 
of Havanna. The notorious champion of 
slavery, M. Colvo, is in a position of great 
influence. The Government has forgotten 
that the Cortes and people of Spain have 
ever decided that slavery should be abol- 
ished. Slavery therefore is as triumphant 
as ever. 

“The slave-owners of Cuba are, how- 
ever, disturbed because they can no longer 
import Chinese coolies without limit, in 
consequence of the course taken by the 
Emperor of China. They now want to 
supplement this by another evil, and that 
is the importation of coolies from Cochin 
China. fear that the future of Cuba 
will be that of St. Domingo. The Spanish 
troops and the Volunteers cannot put 
down the insurrection, and they cannot 
drive the Cuban party out of the island. 
The ranks of the insurrectionists are full 
of negroes and Chinese. They are now 
near Cienfuegos, where are so many slaves 
and slave estates. Our financial situation 
is dreadful. 

“Some English papers appear to think 
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that this war is on a question of political 
domination, But this isa mistake. The 
curse lies far deeper than this. Civilisation, 
in its widest sense, is involved. Other 
nations cannot rest indifferent to it. 

“The British nation, having treaty 
vights which are violated, is especially 
bound to interfere for the emancipation of 
the slaves. 

“You—the British people—have been 
the standard-bearer of freedom, and it is 
your duty and honour to interfere. It is 
now in your power to do much good. 


“Your very affectionate friend, 
66. 





PORTO RICO. 
September 2nd, 1874. 

My DEAR FriIEND,—The following par- 
ticulars respecting the state of things in 
Porto Rico will no doubt prove useful. 

General Sanz is one of the mediocre 
Spanish generals who attain their rank 
nobody knows exactly how or why, since 
they have no campaigns in their history to 
attest their merit, nor do they personate 
any political idea or individual. 

The name of Sanz was not familiar in 
Spain, and you surely will have never 
heard it mentioned until recently. It was 
much to the astonishment of every one 
that he was appointed to the much-coveted 
post of Captain-General of one of the 
Spanish Antilles. 

The only explanation given by General 
Prim on his first appointment was “ Poor 
fellow ! he was so badly off,” an answer 
which also furnishes an example as to how 
matters are managed in Spain. An in- 
eflicient general is sent to govern an island 
inhabited by seven hundred thousand 
people, in a most critical period, merely 

ecause he is poor. 

General Sanz, hitherto unknown, soon 
gained notoriety from his conduct in Porto 
Rico, where he proved himself the last 
man qualified for the post confided to him. 
An opponent of abolition, as well as of all 
other reforms, he was untiring in his per- 
secution of all abolitionists and reformists, 
until he, obliged them to leave the island 
in large numbers, reducing their families, 
in consequence, to extreme indigence. 
His policy was also productive of excessive 
rigour towards all slaves and coloured 
people on the part of the authorities, 

Instead of keeping himself aloof from 
party feeling, an impartial and unbiassed 
judge, he affiliated himself with the pro- 
slavists, and produced great division among 
the people of the island, which hitherto 
had not existed. They are now divided 
into Conservatives and Liberals. Among 
the Conservatives are all the lower classes 
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of Catalans, Gallegos, and Asturians, 
who go to Porto Rico, destitute emigrants 
seeking their fortunes, but whose ranks are 
also occupied by all the civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical authorities as well as the 
horde of Government officials who flock 
there from Spain. The Liberals comprise 
those born in the island, who are not em- 
ea by the Government, and of whom 

ut few are wealthy. All the shopkeepers 
are peninsulars, and there is a strong clan- 
like union among them. If any one of 
the Creoles attempts to establish him- 
self in the retail business on a par with 
them, they unite against him, and finally 
ruin him. 

When General Sanz effected this politi- 
cal division in the island, and when he 
caused the emigration of such a large 
number of Liberals, he also formed that 
fatal institution of volunteers which has 
brought such obliquy upon Spain and 
upon humanity by acts of brutality, such 
as the assassination of the Havannah 
students. In Porto Rico this institution 
signifies depriving the Creoles of all fire- 
arms, including even revolvers and fowling- 
pieces, and the military organisation of the 
Conservative party. 

On his return to Spain he joined the 
slavery association called Centro Hispano 
Americano—in other words, La Lega— 
whose President is the slave-dealer of 
Cuba, Manzanedos. As _ vice-president, 
General Sanz made the most strenuous 
efforts to prevent the abolition of slavery in 
Porto Rico. The Conservatives gave their 
support to the League, and for the moment 
all Spain became divided into two great 
parties ; on the one side the abolitionists, 
and on the other the League with all the 
Conservatives. The League drew over the 
artillery corps to its side, which caused 
ultimately the dissolution of that corps, 
and the actual fall of Amadeus. 

Porto Rico, as is well-known, effected the 
emancipation of the slaves with the greatest 
order and propricty—all the information 
given showed it to have been exemplary in 
its accomplishment. The negroes behaved 
with great moderation, and Porto Rico 
plainly demonstrated the benefits of liberty. 

All was going on smoothly and well, 
when the military insurrection in Spain of 
January 3rd dissolved the Cortes, and estab- 
lished the Dictatorship which now rules us. 

As might be expected, Porto Rico and 
Cuba felt the offects of this dire change. 
As soon as the news arrived there, General 
Primo de Revira, then Captain-General of 
Porto Rico, and an ardent abolitionist, 
was immediately recalled, and, much to 
the astonishment of every one, General 
Sanz was appointed Captain-General of 
that island for the second time. The 
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Liberals again began to leave the island 
by every steamer that sailed thence. 

His principal acts during his recent reign 
have been— 

1. To dissolve the provincial legislatures 
and replace them by corporations elected 
by himself among the Conservatives. 

2. To order the masonic lodges to 
be closed, and employ the civil guard in 
hunting out and arresting the masons, 
although this institution is permitted, and 
is in full exercise in Spain. 

3. He turned out all the Reformists in 
the Government employ, leaving thus not 
a few families in absolute penury. 

4, He sent back to Spain all officers 
known as Liberals ; even so lately as by 
the last steamer some thirty of these vic- 
tims came, and many with their families. 

5. The Liberals, by grants from the 
local treasury, had, for the first time since 
the discovery of the island, established 
colleges for the instruction of the youth 
of Porto Rico, which were soon filled with 
students. General Sanz ordered them to 
be closed, and the subsidy allotted them 
was handed over to the Jesuits, into whose 
hands the institutions were placed. 

6. As all the school teachers wereCreoles, 
and naturally Liberals, he has ordered all 
the schools to be closed, and has sent to 
Spain for a hundred Spanish schoolmasters. 
The same with regard to schools for girls. 

And, finally, to crown the work of 
destruction, General Sanz has published 
the “ REGLAMENTO” reducing again, al- 
most to slavery, the freed-men, whe have 
so amply proved that they know how to 
make better use of their liberty than the 
Peninsular Spanish, who furnish the spec- 
tacle of nearly a riot daily in some one or 
other part of Spain By this *“ Rre.a- 
MENTO” the freed-men must be bound 
by a contract, with such wages as the 
slavists may choose to assign them ; and 
must work as is customary in the island ; 
that is to say, as the slaves worked. This 
scandalous “ REGLAMENTO” has been ap- 
proved by the State Council, and the poor 
freed-men of Porto Rico return to what 
is slavery, save only in the name. 

I am, &c., 


DEBATE IN THE QUEENSLAND 
PARLIAMENT ON IMPORTATION 
OF LABOUR. 


Tue subject of introducing coolie labour 
from British India was brought forward 
in the Queensland Legislative Assembly 
on July 7th, when Mr. Fitzgerald moved : 
“That to promote the growth of sugar and 
other tropical products along the north- 
east coast of Queensland, especially within 
the tropics, by allowing cultivators of land 
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to obtain, at their own expense, labourers 
from British India, the Act of 1862, should 
be brought into force,” &c. 

Mr. MacatistTER, the present Colonial 
Secretary, in reply, said : “If there were a 
vote of want of confidence to-morrow, he would 
wish it to go forth to the country THAT THE 
PRESENT (JOVERNMENT WOULD NEVER BE 
A PARTY TO THE INTRODUCTION OF BLACK 
LABOUR. He maintained that the whole 
policy of the late Government was to put 
a stop to European immigration.” 

This being the sentiment of the present 
Queensland ministry, we trust that the 
introduction of Polynesians will be checked, 
and a stop put to a trade which has beena 
grief to the Polynesian Islands, a disgrace 
to the colony, and a dishonour to the 
British flag. 





POLYNESIAN LABOUR IN QUEENSLAND UN- 
PROFITABLE. 


We are pleased to receive from our 
valued correspondent at Brisbane the fol- 
lowing assurances : — 

” 3 employment of Polynesians is not 
regarded anywhere in Queensland, at the 
ferent time, as profitable to the employers. 

he employers seem to have quite made 
up their minds to this conclusion. How 
far the reasoning process has been quick- 
ened by the odium attached to the procu- 
ring of Polynesians I do not know, but I 
have reason for thinking that if Polynesians 
had been obtainable without any odium or 

ersonal risk, experience has shown that 
their labour is not valuable.” 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON CUBA. 

On Wednesday, December 7th, the 
President of the United States delivered 
his Annual gee to the Congress. In 
reviewing the relations of the United 
States with other Powers, the President 
referred, in very mild terms, to the claims 
of the United States on Spain, in refer- 
ence to the Virginius matter; and with 
— to the state of things in Cuba 
said :— 

“The deplorable strife in Cuba con- 
tinues without any marked change in the 
relative advantages of the contending 
ee The ee continues but 
Spain,has gained no superiority. Six years 
of strife gives the tailecsestion a ae ifi- 
cance which cannot be denied. Its dura- 
tion and the tenacity of its adherence 
os with the ara of manifested 

wer of suppression on the part o in, 
saab be Geabeorestel, nt may Saab 
some positive ye on the part of other 
Powers a matter of self-necessity.” 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE pressure upon our columns has for 
some months past been very great, compel- 
ling us, unwillingly, to exclude important 
matter which should have appeared. It has, 
accordingly, been decided for the present to 
issue the Reporter once in two months, in- 
stead of once a quarter. Although this 
will involve increased outlay, we doubt not 
but that the more frequent appearance of 
the Reporter will be acceptable to our sup- 
porters, Rather than omit some important 
matters, we enlarge this number by four 
pages. 





Che Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 1st, 1875. 


LORD NORMANBY’S DESPATCH 
RESPECTING OUTRAGES ON 
QUEENSLAND NATIVES. 


In the Anti-Slavery Reporter, we pub- 
lished two letters from Messrs. Heydon and 
Macdougall, who detailed cases of outrages 
on the natives of Queensland. These com- 
munications were forwarded to the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, by Mr. Joseph Cooper, 
who called his Lordship’s attention to the 
statements, asking that due inquiry might 
be made respecting them, and that measures 
might be taken to prevent similar outrages 
in future. As per reply, published at the 
time, the matter was remitted by Lord 
Carnarvon to the Governor of Queensland, 
the Marquis of Normanby, with instruc- 
tions to inquire into the subject and report. 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, under date of November 9, 1874, 
has forwarded to Mr. Cooper His Excel- 
lency the Governor's reply, dated Brisbane, 
10th August, 1872 (No. 39), covering (1) 
a letter from the Commissioner of Police, 
D. S. Seymour, dated Brisbane, July 31, 
1874, to the Colonial Secretary; (2) A 
printed copy of the rules and regulations 
of the native mounted police force ; (3) A 
report from the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the employment and pro- 
tection of the aboriginals in the district of 
Mackay, &c. 

We regret to state that no proper inquiry 
appears to have been mae, and we regard 
the communication of the Governor in every 
respect as most unsatisfactory. From his 
Excellency’s despatch, one would suppose 
that certain allegations had been made by 
Mr. Cooper, unsustained by letters from 
gentlemen who signed their names, and 
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are well known in the colony. It is only 
on reading the accompanying reply from 
Mr. Seymour, the Commissioner of the 
Police, to the Governor, who attempts a 
refutation of the statements of Messrs. 
Heydon and Macdougall, that one is cer- 
tain that their communications were before 
His Excellency. 

That the Governor should intentionally 
have treated the matter as resting on the 
knowledge of Mr. Cooper alone, giving so 
large a portion of the despatch to refute 
“the story told of the little black girl at 
Cardwell,” and to show that “ Mr. Cooper 
must have been imposed upon,” is, we 
think, a trait of character which leaves 
little hope of finding in him an impartial 
and vigilant administrator. Instead of the 
narrative or conversation with the pilot, in 
whose house the girl lives, a surgeon’s cer- 
tificate, stating that the girl had or had not 
been outraged, as reported, and a copy of 
the official record, would have been more 
relevant. 

Much is made, both by the Governor 
and the head of the police, of the mur- 
derous propensities of the natives of Queens- 
land. It would have been more to the 
purpose, had the Governor furnished an 
abstract statement of the number of cases 
in which the mounted police had interfered 
for the prevention of, and for the punish- 
ment of crime ; in how many cases the 
colonists, and in how many the natives 
had been attacked, and at what relative 
destruction, embracing the term of years 
following the framing of the police force 
regulations of 1866 to the end of 1873. 

Assuming that the police-force has been 
under efficient control, these and other im- 
portant particulars must all be on record, 
as provided by Rules 4, 23, 50, 51 of the 
police-force regulations. Instead of the 
story of the pilot, His Excellency ought to 
have sent a copy of the official report of 
the operations of the force landed on 
Hinchinbrook Isle “to secure the mur- 
derers of the two fishermen, or, failing this, 
to punish the tribe.” 

t is strictly true, as the Marquis of Nor- 
manby states, “ that more might have been 
done in the way of trying to civilise the 
natives of the colony than had yet been 
attempted,” though apologetically he ob- 
serves that “he believes that this has been 
caused more by the apparent impossibility 
of any good results than from any indispo- 
sition to attempt it.” In Queensland, 
however, the colonists are only following 
the examples of the older colonists of Tas- 
mania, New South Wales, and Vigtoria. 
In the first-named colony not ONE IVE 
SURVIVES, in the other two colonies only 
a degraded remnant is left. But even 
whilst the warriors of the native race were 
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numerous, the colonists had less dread of 
them than—subsequently, and even at this 
time—of the shltclotieanoes: 

In the Governor’s despatch there is no 
recognition of the conditions indispensable 
for the subsistence of the natives, who re- 
quire access to the coast for fish, and to 
the fertile lands for game, to secure which 
they must assemble to surround and drive 
in. But the sheep-breeders require ALL 
the fertile lands, because sheep increase 
rapidly, and the natives are driven from 
the coasts to prevent them from trespassing 
on the fertile lands. Hence the natives 
must die of starvation, or incombat. The 
only effectual remedy in such a case, where 
the races contend for the lands required or 
coveted alike by either, would have been 
for the immigrant race to have employed 
the natives as shepherds and herdsmen. 
This, we are convinced, would have been 
practicavle, and mutually advantageous. 
That nothing good has been done has 
arisen, in the Governor's opinion, from its 
being impracticable. We maintain the con- 
trary, and in support of this, adduce the 
fact that, after the first discovery of gold, 
the British labourers serving as shepherds 
became gold-diggers ; the sheep-owners re- 
placed them by natives, and it was gene- 
rally admitted that the natives proved most 
efficient substitutes. This, however, lasted 
only until the colonists had obtained, at 
vast expense, an influx of immigrants, and 
having to provide for these, the natives 
were dismissed. 

We are convinced that the interests of 
both races would have been compatible, if 
there had not been cherished by the intru- 
ding race an un-Christian feeling of aver- 
sion and contempt towards the native race. 
Regarding them as savages doomed to ex- 
tirpation, the colonists would not remune- 
rate their labour adequately to induce them 
to prefer constant 8 as When the 
service rendered was of equal value, the 
remuneration of the black men was much 
less than that of the white servant. Be- 
sides, the native had to endure frequent 
insult and outrage. 

In “the Report from the Commission- 
ers appointed last year, to inquire into 
the employment and protection of the 
aboriginals in the district of Mackay, 
and, generally, to inquire into what 
steps can be taken to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the aborigines of Queensland,” 
we are gratified to recognise a disposition 
on their part to make some reparation to 
the surviving natives. The measures sug- 
gested by them, if zealously carried into 
effect, would mitigate the sufferings of the 
aborigines. From the Governor's despatch 
we learn the same Commission was re- 
appointed by His Excellency, with a view 
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of their carrying out their own recom- 
mendation. His Excellency, however, 
says: “Iam not very sanguine of the re- 
sult, but should greatly rejoice if any im- 
provement in the condition and habits of 
the natives were to result from this step ;” 
and we fear it must be inferred that ahi 
only reluctantly consented to appropriate 
towards the object an amount of money 
entirely inadequate for its attainment.” 

Shortly after the despatch was written 
on which we have commented, the Mar- 
quis of Normanby was appointed to the 
Governorship of New Zealand. It will be 
gratifying to find that his successor, Mr. 
Cairns, will cherish more statesman-like 
views respecting the dark races, and pur- 
sue such a policy as shall promote their 
social, civil, and best interests, 





OUTRAGES ON NATIVES IN 
QUEENSLAND. 


In the July number of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter we published two letters on the 
treatment of the aborigines of Queensland. 
We insert a letter on the same subject 
from one who has resided ten years in the 
north of Queensland, and whose statements 
confirm many of those in previous com- 
munications. The Government in Queens- 
land are unwilling to credit the accounts, 
but we fear that, meanwhile, the natives 
will be exterminated. We insert the sub- 
joined in the hope that at last “the truth 
will out” :— 





“ June, 1874. 
“Mr. Eprtor,—Will you be kind enough 
to give space in your columns for the fol- 
lowing statements. For the last ten years 
I have been living in the far north of the 
Queensland colony of Australia. My pur- 
suits have led me to mingle with the 
aboriginal tribes, and I have been in almost 
constant communication with them the 
whole of that time. I also speak a good 
deal of their language. My object in writing 
this letter is to call the attention of your 
readers, and the English nation generally, 
to the condition and circumstances of those 
far-away tribes in Northern Queensland. 
I beg to state that they are by no means 
treated with that spirit of generosity which 
should distinguish a Christian colony bear- 
ing the protection of the English flag. On 
the approach of the pioneer squatter, with 
his hordes of sheep and cattle, very little 
attempt is made to conciliate the black 
fellow; but he is told not to come near 
such a water-hole, or to go away altogether 
somewhere else, 
“Should the tribe persist in coming to a 
lace, that they always laboured under the 
Foolish idea, was their own, one or two are 
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shot, one or two are wounded, and some of 
their women are very likely taken pri- 
soners. No more is seen of the tribe for, 
perhaps, two or three months, when a lonely 
shepherd is suddenly robbed and killed; 
a detachment of police is sent for; the 


tribe is tracked, pursued, and surprised at | 


night, when men, women, and children are 
remorselessly shot. After awhile they are 
allowed to come within the precincts of the 
run, according to the whim or caprice of 
the owner or manager. No equivalent is 
given to them for the land thus taken for- 
cible possession of, neither is any attempt 
made to protect them from the vices of the 
white man, and they soon become a de- 
graded lot of wretches. For some time 
past I have been hoping that some Mis- 
sionary “en | would send their repre- 
sentatives up here, and try and do some- 
thing for the civilisation of these nomadic 
tribes; but when they have nearly all dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth, I sup- 
pose they will send some one. As I have 
every intention of spending the remainder 
of my life in these parts, I shall be happy 
to enter into communication with any party 
or society who may be willing to assist me 
to obtain a grant of land to establish a 
native missionary settlement thereon. I 
feel quite sure it is in my power to do 
much good amongst these tribes; many of 
them are very intelligent and quick, and 
easily follow any one they like. I hope 
those who read this will think of the many 
thousands of our fellow-countrymen who 
are obtaining a rich and prosperous liveli- 
hood in this colony; surely something is 
due to the aboriginal possessors of the soil. 
The continual massacres that are taking 
place are greatly demoralising the white 
people in the neighbourhood thereof, and 
you will hear them talk as if some great 
and glorious deed were done; many of the 
squatters seem only too glad to have an 
excuse to bring the native police among 
the blacks. 

“To my own certain knowledge, those 
blacks that commit depredations are out- 
casts from the tribes, and are not allowed 
to camp with them. No attempt whatever 
is made to obtain the right culprit, it is 
too much trouble. Mr. ‘Wiseman, police 
magistrate of Rockhampton, who had lived 
many years in continual intercourse with 
the tribes, gave it as his opinion that the 
blacks were more sinned against than 
sinning.” 
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SOUTH SEA LABOUR TRAFFIC. 


In the Brisbane Telegraph newspaper of 
September 16, 1874, appears the following 
advertisement :— 

“WanTED, A CAPTAIN AND RECRUITING 
AcrEntT for the South Sea Labour trade. 
Apply at once to GrorGE Rarr & Co.” 

On this we are pleased to see the fol- 
lowing remarks in the same paper of Sep- 
tember 17 :— 


“The public generally are probably pretty 
well tired of the Polynesian labour question, 


' and will have read the information recently 
_ published with satisfaction. The procuring of 


South Sea Islanders from their native homes 
has always been associated with recklessness 
and contempt of law—both human and divine. 
The latest evidence is further proof that the 
element of personal risk has to be considered 
by those who undertake to procure Polynesian 
labourers. The spear which killed Captain 
Coath, and now exhibited in our Brisbane 
Museum, is a telling emblem of the feeling 
with which the Polynesian labour is conducted 
and regarded by the Polynesians themselves. 
Our Queensland Polynesian Labourers’ Act was 
passed in the hope that, under regulations, the 
trade might, perhaps, be divested of its bad 
features. Those interested in its continuance 
were accustomed to refer to the circumstance 
that, with a recruiting agent on board each of 
the labour vessels, and he appointed by the 
Queensland Government, there could be no rea- 
sonable fear of wrong-doing. He was supposed 
to be, and we were asked to believe that he was, 
a disinterested person, standing midway be- 
tween the desire of the Government that 
honour and decency should be maintained, and 
the cupidity and lawlessness of captains and 
agents ot labour vessels. If a recruiting agent 
does not come up to this definition it is hard 
to see of what use he is; indeed he can only be 
a blind—a positive help to whatever is wrong. 
Thinking in this way, we are at a loss to under- 
stand the following advertisement, which ap- 
peared in our last night’s issue :— 


‘WANTED, a Captain and Recruiting Agent 
for the South Sea Labour trade. Apply, at 
once, to George Raff & Co.’ 


We do not believe that the Government have 
passed out of their hands the right to appoint 
recruiting agents, and this is the first time to 
our knowledge, that private parties have adver- 
tised in this unblushing manner. Are we to 
suppose that this wretched trade is so near its 
death that nothing can prolong its life but the 
use of violent and extraordinary means? It 
looks like it.” 








POLYNESIAN KIDNAPPING. 
UNDER THE FRENCH FLAG. 


THE Times special correspondent, writing 
from Sydney, under date of September 4, 
1874, says :— 

“JT am informed from a reliable source 
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that kidnapping is going on as bad as ever, 
and that shocking cruelties are being done, 
not under the English, but the French 
flag. This is now the mask of the scoun- 
drels.” 





THE GERMAN FLAG. 

At a meeting of shipowners in Sydney, 
on July 7th, 1874, loud complaints were 
made against the operation of the Polyne- 
sian Kidnapping Act, inasmuch as, under 
its provisions, the vessels engaged in the 
Pearl and Beché de Mer Fishery, were un- 
able to obtain the natives of Polynesia, 
and that the Germans were taking away 
the trade. The German flag, as well 
as+the French, is covering the practice 
hitherto pursued in getting Polynesians, 








CHINESE LABOUR IN QUEENS- 
LAND. 
QUEENSLAND, 
September 15th, 1874. 

From the Courter sent you will see that 
our Government has given a kind of sanc- 
tion to the importation of Chinese labourers. 
The Courier, as a paper conducted in the 
special interests of its proprietors, is in 
favour of coloured labour. This, for rea- 
sons with which you are probably well 
acquainted. The “squatters” know that 
coloured labour is their best weapon against 
European immigration. European immi- 
gration they detest, because necessitating 
constant defence of their leased lands for 
grazing purposes. 

This action to obtain Chinese labourers 
I do not regard with much dread, because 
the expense will be a great difficulty in the 
way. Each Chinaman will cost £16, at 
once ; and this isa great deal to pay fora 
labourer whose good qualities are all to be 
found out. If the Chinas brought are 
really good labourers, they will not remain 
long contented with the engagements made 
with their importers. They will find 
methods of escaping from them. Nor will 
public opinion be on the side of their 
employer ; nor does the law afford the 
employer the assistance they would need 
to hats their coloured labourers. We 
have no special laws such as have been 
enacted in the Mauritius. The Chinese 
would quickly discover that they were 
masters of the situation, and their em- 

loyers would be left regretting that they 
had invested money in them. 

Yours truly, 

[Notr.—If this Chinese immigration sets in, 
it will have to be carefully and jealously 
watched. Though the Chinaman is superior to 
the Polynesian, yet, when brought under the 
power of the white race, is liable to oppression. 
Our friends in Queensland must not relax in 
their watchfulness.—Ep1ror. | 
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THE LABOUR TRAFFIC SINCE THE 
—" G OF THE KIDNAPPING 


Not a few persons, sometimes even 
speakers at public meetings, indulge the 
belief that since the 1872 Kidnapping Act 
has been passed the abuses of the labour 
system in the South Seas have ceased. 
This is a grievous error. Our correspon- 
dence shows that kidnapping, in one form 
or another, is still carried on. If, happily, the 
vessels from the Isles to Queensland are 
fewer, it is seen that they direct their 
course to New Caledonia. If the English 
flag has in some cases to be given up, the 
French and German flags can be hoisted 
by Englishmen to cover their vile deeds. 

In the Sydney Herald of Friday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1874, isa very valuable letter from 
the Rev. Robert Steel, of Sydney, giving 
a statement of the labour traffic since the 

assing of the Kidnapping Act. Though 
engthy it is a document which contains 
important statements of facts by men on 
the spot thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject. 





THE LABOUR TRAFFIC SINCE THE PASSING OF 
THE KIDNAPPING ACT. 


(To the Editor of theHerald.) 


Sir,—The recent atrocities in the New 
Hebrides necessarily call public attention to the 
labour traffic. Since the passing of the “ Kid- 
napping Act” of 1872 many suppose this traffic 
is carried on properly, and that the evils so 
loudly complained of by a few who knew 
thoroughly the matter they agitated have now 
been made to cease. This is very far from 
being the case. Commander Markham, in his 
“Cruise of the Rosario,” * says that ‘‘ the deeds 
perpetrated by the lawless and unscrupulous 
ruffians who infest these beautiful islands for 
the purpose of procuring natives of both sexes to 
work on the Queensland and Fiji cotton planta- 
tions are unequalled for cruelty and treachery. 
The stories related of them sound almost in- 
credible, yet the evidence of their truth is too 
clear and distinct to admit of a doubt.” 

It was this which led him to publish his work, 
and to detail what he learned in a cruise in the 
end of 1871. He says: “If an exposure of 
the horrible atrocities which are now being 
perpetually practised by those engaged in the 
labour traffic should lead to steps being more 
actively taken for its suppression, I shall then 
feel thankful that I have brought to light and 
made public the deeds which I have attempted 
to describe in this little work.” 

A similar motive prompts me now to awaken 
new interest in what has been going on since 
the passing of the Kidnapping Act. I was 
lately on 


A CRUISE THROUGH THE NEW HEBRIDES, 
and gathered some information. I attended 


* Published in the end of 1873. 
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the Synod of the Mission, at which were re- | duly reported to the Commodore. 


presentatives from Espiritu Santo, the most 
northerly, to Aneiteum, the most southerly 
island of the group. At the Synod there was 
scarcely a missionary who had not a story to 
tell in connection with this traffic, and a formal 
report was given in upon the subject. 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE MINUTE PASSED BY 
THE SYNOD :— 


“Reports being given in on the so-called 
‘labour question,’ it was unanimously agreed 
that these reports be condensed into one gene- 
ral report, and brought before the public; that 
the Commodore on the station be supplied with 
full, accurate, and definite information; that 
the Colonial Governors, the French Governor 
in New Caledonia, the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, and both Houses of the British Parlia- 
ment be memorialised on the subject, SHOWING 
THAT THERE IS LITTLE IF ANY DIMINUTION OF 
THE EVILS CONNECTED WITH THE TRAFFIC, pray- 
ing for its total suppression among the islands, 
and its total abolition in all British Colonies, 
and that the British Government be petitioned 
to communicate with the French Government, 
and to urge its suppression in New Caledonia.” 


A body of intelligent men, who have no 
other interest than those of humanity, would 
not be likely to come to such a resolution, or 
to take such trouble if they were not warranted 
by facts within their knowledge todoso. The 
facts with time, place, and individual, carefully 
specified, can only be given under the seal of 
privilege, and these will be afforded to the 
Commodore. The petition referred to has 
already been presented to His Excellency the 
Governor of New South Wales by members of 
the Synod of the New Hebrides Mission, then 
in Sydney, and by myself. A copy of the 
petition has also been given to the Commodore, 
in an interview which a brother clergyman and 
myself had with him. 


THE COMMODORE APPREHENDS THOROUGHLY THE 
MAGNITUDE OF THE EVIL, 


and is prepared to enforce the law if guilty 
parties can be got at, which is not very easy. 

Can any indication of these evils be given to 
the public without danger to the writer or 
printer? This is the formidable difficulty with 
which the friends of humanity are met. The 
threat of prosecution, as the sword of Damo- 
cles, is kept hanging over the heads of those 
who, out of sympathy with the coloured races, 
attempt to tell the cruelties practised upon 
them. 

1. Since the passing of “The Kidnapping 
Act,” 

TWENTY-FIVE NATIVES, 


instead of being landed at their own island, 
were left at another forty miles away, where 
they remained for nearly three months, till the 
mission vessel, as an act of humanity, took 
home those ill-treated men. This has been 
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The plea 
set up was that the missionary had taken the 
men into his employment. This would not 
have acquitted any employer of his duty had it 
been true; but it was emphatically denied. 
The poor men were so enraged at being left 
that they were plotting tu take the life of their 
deceiver had he ventured near them. 

2. Eighty-two natives were taken to New 
Caledonia in the early part of this year without 
any license. In fact, a 


BRISK TRADE HAS SPRUNG UP TO THAT FRENCH 
COLONY 


since the Kidnapping Act was passed. There 
were upwards of 300 natives reported to have 
been taken into the port of Noumea in qne 
week! The effect was soon felt on the market, 
and prices fell from £12 and £14 to £6 per head 
as passage money! No Government agent is 
needed on such vessels. The health-officer is 
the only inspector at Noumea. 
3. Vessels flying 


THE FRENCH FLAG, 


and in several cases commanded by English- 
men, are now the chief cruisers through the 
New Hebrides. These vessels have no licence, 
and they have no fear of the English men-of- 
war. The Commodore, however, is aware of 
them and will, if opportunity is given, inquire 
whether British subjects can escape the penal- 
ties of the Act even under a French flag. It 
is perfectly true, as the merchants of Sydney 
have stated, that trade is rapidly passing into 
vessels of other nations by the operations of the 
Act; but the question is whether there ought 
not to be an international Kidnapping Act to 
prevent inhumanity in the South Seas as on 
the African Coast. The Act is not meant to 
injure legitimate commerce. 

4, Drink is being used asa means of getting 
men, aud this has sometimes been drugged. I 
will mention two cases, the particulars of 
which will be placed in the hands of the Com- 
modore by the Synod. On an island, known 
throughout the civilized world for the blood 
shed upon it, an agent for collecting natives 
(not the Government agent) 


GAVE INTOXICATING DRINK TO TWENTY-FIVE 
MEN, 


placed them on board his vessel in that condi- 
tion, and was at sea before they aroused from 
their stupor. Two well-known men in the 
traffic went to another village on the same 
island and gave drink to a number of men, and 
while these were under the stupifying effects 
of it seven of the women were taken on board 
the vessel. The same two, while going off 
with their spoil, met a canoe with two men in 
it ; they broke the canoe, captured the men, and 
sailed away. Will it be thought strange if white 
men or missionaries pay the forfeit, and that 
island be again stained with blood ? 

5. A terrible tragedy occurred, in the end of 
1873, within a few miles of a mission station, 
and was very well known to all around. A 
vessel, having fifty natives on board, was 
getting under way, when one of them assailed 
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the captain with a spear, which pierced him 
right through his neck. The native then leaped 
over the vessel, holding the spear, and hoping 
to pull the captain overboard. Failing to do this 
_ he struck out for the shore. Two boats were 
immediately sent in pursuit of him. He was 
severely wounded, brought on board, and lashed 
to the mast where he died the next morning. 
Various accounts are given of the occasion of 
this“outrage ; but it will be seen that it is one 
of the atrocities connected with the labour 
traffic. The friend to whose care the captain 
owed his recovery, stated in a letter, “I hope 
this occurrence will induce him to give up the 
labour traffic.” 

6. Another occurrence reported to me on 
my arrival among these islands was 


THE TRAGICAL END OF ROSS LEWIN, 


so notorious in connection with the traffic. 
He was shot by one of the natives on account, 
“Wi I heard reported, of some dispute about 
and, 

7. The recent massacres on the island of 
Api are not explained. The natives of that 
island sufferqd Dr. Murray to live among them 
for several months. In most of these mas. 
sacres we hate to look for the occasion in 
some previous occurrence. The law of retalia- 


tion, so prevalent among the natives, does not | 
It is satisfied if | 


require the guilty to suffer. 
one or more of his tribe pay the penalty. 
Among the northern islands of the New He- 
brides many cruelties have been perpetrated 
by white men, and retaliated with equal or 
greater cruelty by the black upon innocent 
parties. That may have been so in this case. 
But as ‘return labourers” are mentioned, we 
may do well to recall the statement recently 
made by Mr. Consul Layard, of Fiji, that em- 
ployers there are sometimes bankrupt before 
the labourers’ third year is finished, and that 
in such cases there is no chance of payment or 
of being sent home. He says, further, in re- 
commending the employment of these men for 
a fourth year, under his own supervision, that 
it would “ prevent the lives of white men land- 
ing on the islands being sacrificed to the igno- 
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rant revenge of unpaid savages smarting under | 


their wrongs.” 

These two admissions, thus authoritatively 
made, are very important. Men are thrown 
upon the consul’s hands 


WITHOUT A SIXPENCE FOR THREE YEARS’ WORK. 


Unpaid savages smarting under their wrongs 
endanger the lives of the white men afterwards 
landing on their islands. Need we wonder at 
outrages after treatment of this kind? But 
ought merchant vessels to take the law into 
their own hands and fire villages and attack 
natives when Her Majesty’s vessels are cruising 
in these waters for the very purpose of dealing 
with such outrages? If the lew talionis is to 
be put into operation by British vessels, what 


can we expect from savage natives but the | 


murder of the next party who land on the 
island? This island of Api has no resident 
missionary, and natives are always fiercest 
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where they have had no other experience of 
men than those in the labour traflic. 

The late lamented Bishop Patteson was once 
in danger on this island by landing on neutral 
ground. Hostile tribes came down, and while 
he was buying yams from one party shouts 
from the other gave the signal for battle, and 
both parties rushed off in great fury. Fortu- 
nately the Bishop escaped, but it might have 
been otherwise. Several boats’ crews have 
been murdered at Api, and on the same beach 
before. 

8. The return labourers are said to have 
been 

ARMED WITH MUSKETS, 


which they used against the boats’ crews at 
Api. This brings up another matter, about 
which I have published protests from mis- 
sionaries for several years. It is one of the 
mischievous effects of the labour traffic that 
most natives who return from Queensland or 
Fiji bring muskets and ammunitions {to their 
homes. The money they receive as wages is 
partially invested in these weapons of war. I 
boarded a vessel, in May last, in Havannah Har- 
bour, the Fate, in which were seventy labourers 
homeward-bound from Queensland to the 
Banks’ Group. 


EVERY ONE HAD A MUSKET IN HIS BUNK, 


Had these men been troublesome and at- 
tempted to rise against the officers of the 
vessel, what an armed force was at their 
command! The Government agent of another 
vessel, whom I met during my cruise, told me 
that he felt very uneasy in a vessel filled with 
similar armed natives, because the captain 
made himself rather disagreeable, and at any 
hour the natives might be provoked to mutiny. 
This, however, is 


ONLY ONE OF THE DANGERS, 


When these get to their own islands, they in- 
variably display their warlike power with their 
muskets. If, as is very often the case, their 
wives have been taken away by other men, 
blood is shed in recovering them. Bishop 
Patteson, shortly before his end, wrote respect- 
ing this :—“ These poor fellows come back to 
run riot, steal men’s wives, shout, fight, and 
use their newly acquired possessions to carry 
out more vigorously all heathen practices.” 
He also said they used their guns and ammu- 
nition “to carry out with impunity all kinds of 
rascality.” 

The Rev. R. H. Codrington, M.A., who is at 
the head of the Melanesian Mission since the 
Bishop’s death, stated in a memorial addressed 
to the Marquis of Normanby, the Governor of 
Queensland, that “it requires no argument 
and no evidence to make it clear that the in- 
troduction of firearms among savage people 
whose native habits are those of perpetual 
warfare must be attended by the destruction of 
human life.’ He added: “I venturo, there- 
fore, to propose to your Excellency—as a practi- 
cal measure which interest and humanity alike 
require— 
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THE PROHIBITION OF THE- SALE OF FIREARMS 


to the Melanesians imported under the Labour 
Act.” 

This is the conviction of all missionaries 
of the different religious bodies who labour 
in the South Sea Islands. It is one of the 
points urged in the petition of the New 
Hebrides Mission. There was a time when it 
was prohibited by law in New Zealand to 
supply the Maoris with firearms. In an evil 
hour that law was repealed, and large importa- 
tions of firearms were made by the trade in 
Auckland. As large purchases were made by 
the Maoris, these weapons were used with skill 
and deadly power against the colonists when 
the war broke out. A similar use is being 
made of the muskets supplied to the islanders 
who have been taken—let it be supposed fairly 
enough—to Fiji, but returned with only part 
of their wages. I observed some of the chiefs 
on the Island of Espiritu Santo had double-bar- 
relled guns. In the hands of such skilful marks. 
men, What deadly power is this! Their own 
internecine warfare is also rendered far more 
fatal. It is quite melancholy to see the ravages 
which firearms have occasioned among the 
people. 

Natives who have of late been engaged or 
secured for the labour on the plantations are 
from the Northern New Hebrides, the Banks 
and Solomon Groups—the fiercest and most 
savage of all. I have heard of several affairs 
this very year in connection with the trade, and 
bloodshed had taken place. 

9. Another aspect of this traflic is alarming 
enough. Men are employed to get 


LABOURERS WHO HAVE BEEN CONVICTED IN 
COLONIAL COURTS 


of offences on the high seas. ‘l'ell it not in 
London—publish it not in Downing-street! 
Let it not be known in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster! But there it must be 
told. It is well enough known in Sydney, in 
Brisbane, and in Fiji. These men know how 
to get labourers. The Commodore has been 
acquainted with the names of these parties, 
and they will be observed. 
It has been stated again and again that 


THIS LABOUR TRAFFIC IS DEPOPULATING SOME 
OF THE ISLANDS. 


There are nearly 2,000 away from the island of 
‘Tanna. From Vanua Lava, in the Banks 
Group, so many have been taken that few re- 
main, Bishop Patteson stated strongly in his 
last voyage, ‘‘Star Island was found nearly 
depopulated.” At Florida Island “ the snatch- 
snatch ships,” he was told, “had carried off 
fifty men by upsetting canoes, firing guns, and 
using violence.” But this was before the 
passing of the Kiduapping Act! So it was. 


WHAT IS THE CONDITION OF THINGS THERE 


NOW P 
Let the following testimony of the Rev. R. H. 
Codrington answer respecting 1873:— “ At 


Vanua Lava,” he says, “ there is a cutter from 
Fiji buying labourers. This is the regular 
practice now with Queensland and Fiji vessels. 
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They buy young people of their relations... . 
They use the same word both in English and 
native tongues, and the natives look upon it as 
nothing else than buying and selling. The 
traders say it is not buying, but that they give 
presents or wages in advance. I do not say 
that this is as bad as downright kidnapping 
morally, but it is worse for the islands, because 
they get more recruits than they could byforce. 
And, morally, what is buying and selling men? 
The notion is quite new here; it is entirely im- 
ported by the trade. They get passed without 
the least difficulty at Brisbane, for there is no 
one there who can inquire into the real cha- 
racter of the transaction. The officials are 
very honest men, and honestly persuaded that 
it is an immense advantage for Polynesians, as 
they call them, to come to Queensland, and that 
they all much wish it. My statements of what 
I learn to be the true state of things, &c., are 
met by an official denial. The question is, will 
England allow a trade of men or not? The 
thing that is most scandalous is the buying and 
selling of boys. The Fiji traders want boys, 
and buy them, from ten to eleven years of age, 
for an axe or a knife, from some relative who 
sees those things, and cannot resist it. This is 
only the second year in these islands when this 
open way has been practised. The traders call 
it so in English, and the natives call it so in 
their own tongues, and take it to be so. They 
are disgusted at it, and many complaints are 
made. You may imagine how demoralizing it 
is. The traders and the officials say it is only 
an advance of wages, or a present to relatives, 
but they openly call it buying. The moral 
character of the transaction does not depend 
upon what traders choose to call it, but what 
it is in itself; and it is in the eyes of the natives 
as much buying of men as it is the buying of 
pigs.” 

This is the most recent testimony of Mr. 
Codrington, made after his voyage last year, 
and it reveals the downward progress of the 
labour traffic. 

Mr. Codrington says, further :—“ The trader 
who wishes to be honest, or the officer who 
wishes to inquire, can find natives who have 
been to Fiji or Queensland and can talk some 
English, and, of course, use them as interpre- 
ters; but they can have no knowledge of what 
these men say to the people. We are the only 
means of finding this out; and we do find that 
these interpreters, through imperfect under. 
standing of English, and a desire to please 
their employers, do not convey to the natives 
what they are supposed to tell them.” 

10. Instances of deception are also constantly 
occurring. Natives are offered passages to 
neighbouring islands, and are taken farther 
and bound for three years. 

11. There is another aspect of the labour 
traffic which requires particular watchfulness. 
Settlers on the islands of the New Hebrides 


EMPLOY LABOURERS FROM OTHER ISLANDS 
than those on which they have their planta- 
tions. There is no law where they get their 
men, and none where they reside. Hence they 
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are a law unto themselves. It is doubtless 
their interest, and I can readily believe that it 
is their regular practice, to treat the men well; 
but when it is otherwise they are under no 
restraint. 


A WHIPPING-POST HAS NOT BEEN UNKNOWN 
IN NEW HEBRIDES, 


and cases of flogging have been reported. The 
settlers have no license to get labourers. The 
Kidnapping Act has seriously affected them. 
Attempts have been made to get some autho- 
rity to grant licenses to such, but hitherto any 
men got since the passing of the Act have been 
brought without a license. 
12. There is a great 


NEED FOR A CONSULAR OFFICER, 


invested with magisterial authority, to be con- 
stantly cruising among the iSlands. He ought 
not to reside on any of them, and he ought not 
to be engaged in trade. If the British Govern- 
ment appointed a consul for New Caledonia 
and the islands of the New Hebrides, the Banks 
and Solomon Groups, armed with authority and 
power to make arrests and decide disputes, it 
would be of very great value to the interests of 
humanity and of commerce. But to give vice- 
consular power to any one engaged in trade, or 
in the labour traffic, would only be affording a 
premium to tamper with the recent Act, and a 
temptation to give a license to himself. Such 
an one, resident where there are only half-a- 
dozen settlers, would be too much at the mercy 
of a few to be comfortable in doing his duty 
fearlessly and well. 

The Kidnapping Act may be amended to 
protect British commerce, if necessary ; but its 
principle ought to be extended by means of an 
international measure to protect the islanders. 
If a clause could be inserted to prohibit the 
importation of firearms to these islands, and 
the sale of them to labourers employed in 
Queensland and Fiji, an immense boon would 
be conferred on the native races, and a great 
obstacle would be taken out of the way of those 
who have denied themselves the advantages, 
comforts, and emoluments of civilized life to 
reside in inhospitable climes, for the sole pur- 
pose of elevating the benighted by teaching 
them the doctrines of the Christian faith. This 
could be done by Imperial authority so far as 
Queensland is concerned, and in Fiji if that 
group is taken under British protection and 
colonized; but it could not be carried out in 
regard to importation unless other Powers, 
such as France, Germany, America, &c., were 
to agree to it. 

In fine, the Kidnapping Act to be a success 
must be conscientiously enforced, and vessels 
must be more on the watch among the islands 
where labourers are engaged. The honour of 
England is concerned in the suppression of 
every form of traffic in human beings. 

I am yours, &., 
RoBERtT STEEL, 

Sydney, September 23. 
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ADDRESS TO THE CHIEFS OF THE 
SIAH POSH KAFIR TRIBE. 


As Jamshed, the Siah Posh Kafir, an 
escaped slave from Affghanistan, who was 
brought to England, by Dr. G. W. Leitner, 
wasaboutto return to his people, this was felt 
to be a favourable opportunity to send an 
address to the chiefs ot his tribe which has 
been, and still is, exposed to the er Kg 
raids of the Amir of Cabool and his chiefs. 
The following, in the Persian language, has 
acordingly been forwarded to them :— 


To Nais TuRAB AND CHIEFS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF KATAR. 


After friendly greetings, &c. &c., the 
object of this letter is as follows : 

e have heard through your well-wisher, 
Dr. Leitner, that certain tribes near your 
country ki’~~p numbers of your people 
and sell them into slavery; this intel- 
ligence has filled us with grief. 

Though we hc2 heard of your race, we 
had never seen cne of your people till Dr. 
Leitner brought to England your relative 
Jamshed, who himself was kidnapped when 
young, and who has informed us of some 
particulars of your history, and the trials 
of your people, arising from the slave- 
hunters who steal the members of your 
tribe and enslave them. The people of 
England desire that all men shall be free. 
They are great enemies to the slave-trade 
and slavery, and have abolished it wherever 
they can. 

We, your cordial friends, are a Society 
founded many years ago, whose object it is 
to suppress the slave-trade and slavery by 
every legitimate means in every part of 
the world ; and we have memorialised our 
Government on the subject of the kidnap- 
ping raids made against your tribe ; urging 
upon them to make due inquiry into the 
matter, and that you and other tribes may 
be protected by the Queen’s Government. 

We shall be glad to know whether 
members of your and neighbouring tribes 
continue to suffer from those who would 
enslave you, and we trust that you will 
send us particulars of any raids made upon 
you. We would recommend that you 
should appoint a trustworthy representa- 
tive to make known the circumstances of 
any kidnapping raids, to the Commissioner 
of Peshawur or other British officer on the 
British frontier, so that they may report 
the same to the Government, who, we 
doubt not, will give the matter their serious 
attention. 

We would further suggest that all other 
tribes subject to the slave expeditions 
of their neighbours should submit their 
grievances to the British Government. 

We commend to your protection any 
British subject who may be travelling near 


























—— 
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or into your territory, and we hereby thank 
the people of Shaiderlain for the hospitality 
they showed ten years ago to two Chris- 
tians, Nurulla and Fazal-ul-hag. 

May the God of all men give you all 
needful help, and deliver your people from 
the great evil of slavery. 

Weare, 
Your well wishers, 
JosEPH COOPER, 
EpMUND STURGE, tocar 
RoBert ALSOP, " 
BENJAMIN MILLARD, Secretary. 


27, New Broad Street, London. 
November, 1874. 








THE NAPOLEON CAMERERE. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE ITALIAN 
AMBASSADOR. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
27, New Broad Street, London, 

August, 1874. 

To His Excentency THE HoNnouRABLE 

CAVILIERE CARLo CapoRNA, Envoy Ex- 

TRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPO- 

TENTIARY FROM His MaJesty THE KING 

oF ITALY. 

Srtrn—The Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have had 
their attention called to a paragraph in 
the Times newspaper of July 31, 1874—a 
copy of which is herewith enclosed — in 
which it is stated “that on June 8th the 
Italian vessel Napoleon Camerere sailed 
from Macao with a crew of 40 men, 663 
coolies for Callao and 8,000 packets of fire- 
works.” Two days after she sailed, the 
coolies seized the ship—killed some of the 
sailors—set fire tothe vessel—which eventu- 
ally blew up ; scattering the fragments of 
the mutineers in every direction, under 
the eyes of the captain and such part of 
the crew as had escaped in the boats. 

The Committee need scarcely say that 
the Macao coolie trade to Cuba and Peru 
has really been the slave-trade in disguise, 
under a new name, attended with a morta- 
lity, and with nearly all the horrors of the 
old slave-trade from West Africa, which 
has — ceased, and is condemned by 
all civilised nations. 

When landed in Cuba and Peru and 
other places, the sufferings to which the 
Chinese coolies have been subjected have 
been most fearful. The facts which reach 
the Committee, and which are sustained 
by the official reports of Her British Ma- 
jesty’s Consul in Cuba, show that the con- 
dition of the Chinese coolies in those coun- 
tries is one of absolute slavery. 

It was therefore with great satisfaction 
that the Committee learnt that His Ma- 
jesty the King of Portugal, had published 
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a proclamation, on December 27th, 1873, 
rene the deportation of coolies from 

acao after March 27th, 1874. 

Knowing that there were thousands of 
persons who obtained their living by this 
nefarious trade, the Committee were con- 
vinced that efforts would be made to evade 
the proclamation of His Majesty the King 
of Portugal. 

It is therefore with deep regret they 
learn from the enclosed paragraph that an 
Italian vessel has disregarded the prohibi- 
tion. They are, however, assured that 
this will meet with the disapproval of His 
Majesty the King of Italy, and they re- 
spectfully entreat that your Excellency 
will be pleased to bring this case to the 
notice of His Majesty's Government with 
a view to prevent Italian vessels from en- 
gaging in the Macao coolie trade in viola- 
tion of the expressed commands of His 
Majesty the King of Portugal. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

I am, your most obedient Servant, 
BENJAMIN MILLARD, 
Secretary. 





REPLY. 


20, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. i 


Mr. Secretary,—On the 26th ; 
August last, I had the honour to inform you 
that this Legation communicated your 
letter respecting the catastrophe which, ac- 
cording to the Times, happened to an Italian 
vessel carrying coolies, on the 8th of Jun - 
in this year. 

His Excellency the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Rome, wishes me at once to say, 
that the name of the vessel Napoleon 
Camerere is not to be found at all upon the 
list of the Italian mercantile marine, and 
that without doubt it refers to an Italian 
vessel by the name of Napoleone Caneravo. 
The Minister adds that it is now several 
years since cases of the exportation of 
coolies in Italian vessels had come to his 
knowledge, aud he had referred the case 
described in the Times to his colleague the 
Minister of Marine. In reply his Excel- 
lency states that information taken from 
the best sources shuts out in the most posi- 
tive manner the possibility of the catas- 
trophe described by the English journal as 
being a recent event. 

It is but the reproduction of the acci- 
dent which befell the above-named vessel 
in the year 1866 ; and in order to destroy 
every foundation for the account which 
has been published it must be added that, 
since the burning of the Napoleone Can- 
eravo, in 1866, no Italian vessel has ever 
received that name. 

“In regard,” he states “ to arrangements 


| for the suppression of the trade in coolies, I 
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have to inform you that His Majesty’s 
Government have of late had their attention 


| 


very earnestly occupied on this question | 
—and if any legislative measures have | 


not been adopted in order to interdict 
‘our vessels from engaging in so odious 
a -traffic, it must be attributed to the 
circumstance, that while the necessary 
measures were under consideration the de- 
cree of the Portuguese Government was 
published, which put an end altogether to 
‘the export of coolies from the port of 
Macao, the last refuge of this disgraceful 
speculation.” 


In submitting these statements to the | 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
I authorize you, Sir, to make such use of 





them as you may deem best in the interest | 


of truth, and to remove the false impression 
which the statement in the Times may 
have produced. 

Co. CaDoRNA. 


THE PORTUGUESE GOVERNMENT 
- ON THE MACAO COOLIE TRADE, 
LETTER FROM THE EARL OF DERBY. 
Foreign Office, October 79th, 1874. 

Sir,—With reference to your letter of 
the 20th of August last, Iam directed by 
the Earl of Derby, to state ‘to you, for the 
information of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
that, in a despatch dated the 6th instant, 
Her Majesty’s Charge de Affaires at Lisbon 
reports that he has had a conversatation 
with the Portuguese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs upon the subject of the Macao 
coolie traffic, and that His Excellency had 
given him most positive assurances of the 
determination of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment not to allow a revival of the traffic 
in any form. 

Mr. Cobbold adds that the New Go- 
vernor of Macao, who is to leave for his 
post immediately, takes with bim very 
strict instructions in this sense. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) J. V. Lister. 
To the Secretary of the 
British aad Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 








_——— 
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latter country is reserved for future experi- 
ment, it was resolved to make an effort to 
secure a supply of labourers from China, 
Accordingly, Don Aurello Garcia y Gar- 
cia, a captain in the Peruvian Navy, was 
commissioned to secure the object sought. 
Having visited Yokohama in February, 


| 1873,to demand from the Japanese Govern- 


ment satisfaction in the matter of the emi- 
grant vessel, the Maria Luz (particulars 
respecting which were detailed in the Re- 
porter), the Envoy of the Republican 
Government proceeded to China. He 
reached Tientzen, October 31st, 1873, but 
very unexpectedly met with difficulties he 
did not anticipate. The Chinese Govern- 
ment had received reports of the horrors 
endured by coolies in the ocean voyage 
from China to Cuba and Peru,‘ involving a 
sacrifice of ten, and in some cases of twenty, 
per cent. of the lives in these ships; and 
also of the sufferings and untimely end of 
multitudes of the Chinese on the haciendas- 
railway works and guano-islands. They 
were consequently unwilling to expose more 
of their people to these evils. 

Taxing all his diplomatic skill, in ex- 
plaining away many of the charges of 
maltreatment, and in assurances of good 
treatment to the new comers—assurances 
no doubt well meant, but, under existing 
circumstances, practically of little value 
in Peru— Don Garcia y Garcia, succeeded in 
opening negotiations with the Chinese Go- 
vernment. By the request of the Chinese 
Commissioner, Governor Li-hung-Chang, 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador in Pekin, in view 
of the great number of Chinese already in 
Peru, and the sufferings many of them had 
endured, authorised Mr. Mayers, a mem- 
ber of the embassy at Pekin, to be present 
at the meetings between Garcia and Gover- 
nor Li-hung-Chang. 

The Peruvian diplomatist at last suc- 


| ceeded in obtaining a Treaty of Friend- 


ship, Commerce, and Navigation. To the 
terms of this treaty few will object. They 
are liberal. As between two countries the 
administration of whose laws is firm and 
satisfactory, and the people of which are 


| intelligent, and able to protect themselves, 


“THE TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP,” | 


&c., ano “THE SPECIAL AGREE- 
MENT” BETWEEN PERU AND 
CHINA. 


THE Macco coolie trade having been pro- 
hibited after March 27th, 1874, parties in- 
terested in haciendas, guano deposits and 
railway works, cast about to see whence a 
coatinous stream of labour could be ob- 


China and British India. Vhile the 


the provisions of the treaty are fair. Those, 
however, who know the history of emigra- 
tion to Peru, the powerlessness of the ad- 
ministration of the law in the Republic, 
the sufferings of multitudes of Chinese in 
that country, cannot but view with the 
deepest anxiety the attempt to import 
large numbers of Chinese emigrants whose 
experience here will be that the fairest pro- 
mises on paper are never in reality fulfilled. 

There is also a further cause of anxiety. 


; _ The Chinese and Peruvian Commissioners 
tained. Two ficlds were thought of, viz., | 


entered into a Specrat AGREEMENT, autho- 


rising the Imperial Government to send a 
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commission to Peru “to institute a thorough 
investigation into the condition of Chinese 
immigrants to all parts of Peru.” This 
Commission is to receive every assistance 
from the provincial authorities, &c., &c., 
and redress of proved grievances is gua- 
ranteed. 

By the correspondence from the Foreign 
Office, it will be seen that the operation of 
the “ Treaty,” is CONTINGENT on the carry- 
ing out of the stipulations of ‘the Special 
Agreement.” Yet all mention of this “ un- 
derstanding” is omitted from both the 
documents. This cannot have been unin- 
tentional. Don A. Garcia y Garcia is too 
keen a diplomatist not to see the advantage 
of avoiding any mention of so important 
a sine qua non, to the execution of the 
treaty. It is, however, to be hoped that 
Her Majesty’s Government will insist on a 





faithful observance of the “ understand- | 


feared that Peruvian labour-seekers will | 
have regard only to the treaty, and without — 


reference to the special agreement, get at 
once a large number of Chinese. 

The advocates of this scheme are, of 
course, careful to speak only of “ volun- 
tary” and “spontaneous” emigration, and 
to paint in bright colours, charming pic- 
tures of the paradise awaiting new comers. 
They take care to place in the foreground 
the Chinamen who have been fortunate 
enough to be successful, aad who in Lima 
have their theatre, and club, and benevo- 
lent society. This is the usual course 
adopted by emigration agents. Another 
picture, however, should be presented of 
the multitudes whose sufferings serve as a 
beacon to warn their countrymen from 
coming to a Republic where }“ any legal 
provisions, such as those amply provided 
in the treaty, for the protection of the 
coolies, are, in practice, absolutely worth- 

> 


less.’ 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE | 
FOREIGN OFFICE ON THE 


TREATY BETWEEN PERU AND 
CHINA. 


British AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Socrery, 
Orrice, 27, New Broap SrreeEt, 
Lonpon, E.C. 
Nov. 19th, 1874. 


To tHE Ricgut HonourRaBLeE THE EARL 
oF Derby, Her Masersty’s Prin- 
CIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
Foreign <Arrairs, The Foreign 
Office, Downing Street. 

My Lorp,—Prolonged absence from the 
office prevented our acknowledging the 





| 
i] 
} 
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receipt of Lord Tenterden’s letter of No- 
vember 6th, 1874, covering, by your Lord- 
ship’s directions, a copy in English of the 
treaty recently concluded between: Peru 
and China, and also a copy of special 
convention, authorising the Imperial 
Government of China to send a Commis- 
sion to Pern to inquire into the grievances 
of Chinese coolies in that Republic. 

The Committee desire me to tender 
their cordial thanks to your Lordship for 
having so kindly sent the documents 
asked for. 

As the Committee well know, on un- 
questionable authority, that any legal pro- 
visions, such as those amply provided in 
the treaty, for the protection of the coolies, 
are in practice absolutely worthless, and 
that a large proportion of the coolies are 
brought to an untimely and miserable end, 
they see with deep regret the following 


ing,” as without such pressure it isto be | statement in an article in the Pall Mall 


Gazette, October 19th, 1874 :— 

“Peru being unable to do without 
coolies, then strove to induce the Chinese 
Government to permit their exportation 
from other Chinese harbours. The latter 
at first declined to enter into any negotia- 
tions on the subject, but, thanks to the 
intervention of the Secretary of the British 
Embassy ‘at Pekin, the Peruvian Envoy, 
Seftor Garcia at length succeeded in 
coming to an understanding with the Go- 
vernment. The Emperor then directed 
the Governor-General of Teintsein, Li- 
hung-chang, in his capacity of ‘Surveyor 
of Foreign Trade,’ to conclude a_ treaty 
with Peru.” 

Believing that your Lordship sympathises 
in the views of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
respecting the Chinese coolies who have 
suffered so grievously in Peru, they are 
unwilling to accept the above statement as 
correct ; and they are anxious to have your 
Lordship’s assurance that Her Majesty’s 
representatives at Pekin have lent neither 
countenance nor sanction to the treaty in 
question. 

Tam, my Lord, 
Your obedient Servant, 
B. MILLARD, Secretary. 





REPLY. 


ForEIGN OFFICE, 
November 26th, 1874. 
THE SECRETARY TO THE BRITISH AND 


ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 27, 
New Broad Street, E.C. 


Srr,—I am directed by the Earl of 
Derby to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 19th inst., refering to the 
treaty recently concluded between China 
and Peru ; and with reference to the obser- 
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vations which you have been instructed 
by the Committee of the British and 

— Anti-Slavery Society to offer in 
regard to the assistance given by the 
Chinese Secretary of Her Majesty’s Lega- 
tion at Pekin, during the negotiations 
which led to the conclusion of that treaty, 
I am directed by his Lordship to state to 
you, that Mr. Wade authorised the pre- 
sence of Mr. Mayers at the meetings which 
took place between Captain Garcia and 
Governor Li-hung-chang at the special 

uest of the latter. 

. Wade considered that, in view of 
the great number of Chinese in Peru and 
of the ill-treatment to which many of them 
are known to be exposed, it was desirable 
that diplomatic relations should be estab- 
lished between China and Peru, in order 
that the Chinese Government might have 
an opportunity of sending a Commission, 
who should investigate the condition of 
their subjects on the spot, and should take 
steps for securing them against ill-treat- 
ment for the future. 

The special agreement, of which a copy 
has been sent to you, contains provisions 
to this effect, and it is understood that the 
treaty will not come into operation until 
they have been carried out, while the 
treaty itself absolutely prohibits all emi- 
gration which is not free and voluntary. 

It appears to Lord Derby that the result 
of these stipulations must be an improve- 
ment on the present state of things under 
which such evils have grown up, and he 
believes that the presence of Mr. Mayers at 
the negotiations was of use in giving them 
a direction more favourable to the interests 
of the Chinese emigrants, than they would 
have taken had they been carried on as 
they would otherwise have been without 
his friendly counsels. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
TENTERDEN. 





BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, 
OFFICE, 27, New Broan StrREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


Nov. 30, 1874. 


To tHE Right HONOURABLE THE EARL 
or Derersy, Her Mavsesty’s PRIn- 
CIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
Foreign Arrarrs, The Foreign 
Office, Downing Street. 


My Lorp,—I have to acknowledge the 
a of the letter from Lord Tenterden, 
dated November 26th, 1874, who, by direc- 
tion of your Lordship, informs the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society that Mr. Wade authorised 
the presence of Mr. Mayers at the meet- 
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ings which took place between Captain 
Garcia and the Governor Li-hung-chang, 
and at the special request of the latter. 

The Committee are gratified to learn 
that it was in view of the great number of 
Chinese in Peru, and of the ill-treatment 
to which many of them are known to be 
exposed, that Mr. Mayers’ presence was 
authorised, and that in no other way were 
Her Majesty’s representatives parties to the 
treaty, relating to the immigration of 
Chinese coolies to Peru. 

The Committee cannot but be anxious 
respecting any further deportation of 
coolies from China to Peru. However 
mpl the provisions of the treaty may be, 
and however numerous the promises of 
protection, in the estimation of the Com- 
mittee, these, under existing circumstances, 
are valueless. The position of the coolies 
in the Peruvian Republic is utterly hope- 
less from its practically lawless condition. 

The Committee are pleased to learn from 
Lord Tenterden’s letter that “it is under- 
stood” that the treaty will not come into 
operation until the stipulations of the 
special convention have been carried out. 

hey observe, however, with much anxiety 
the omission of so important a provision 
in the treaty and convention, and they 
trust that your Lordship will deem it right 
to instruct Her Majesty’s representatives 
in China to use their influence in seeing 
that the understanding be strictly ad- 
hered to. 

In December, 1873, the Committee were 
advised that a Commission had been ap- 
pointed by His Imperial Majesty the Em- 
peror of China, to examine into the condi- 
tion of the coolies in China and Peru ; 
and on December 31st, 1873, and March 
26th, 1874, correspondence relating thereto 
passed between this office and Her Ma- 
Principal Secretary of State for 

oreign Affairs. 

The Committee conclude that the Com- 
mission under the special convention of 
June 26th, 1874, is distinct from and ad- 
ditional to that of last year. If so, they 
will be obliged if your Lordship will be so 
good as to inform them whether the Com- 
mission has been appointed, of whom it 
consists, and whether the members thereof 
have proceeded to Peru? 

Impressed with the great importance of 
a full and thorough examination into the 
grievances of the Chinese coolies in Peru, 
the Committee venture to renew their en- 
treaty made in their communication of 
March 26th, 1874 (to which your Lordship 
sent a favourable reply), viz. that you 
would instruct Her Majesty’s Minister, 
and the consuls all round in Peru, to ren- 
der such aid to the Commission as may be 
consistent with their official duties, and as 
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shall help them to obtain a full and correct 
view of the real state of things. 
I am, my Lord, 
Your obedient Servant, 
BENJAMIN MILLARD, Secretary. 





REPLY. 
FoREIGN OFFICE, 
Decemtder 4th, 1874. 
THE SECRETARY TO THE BRITISH AND 
ForrEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 27, 
New Broad Street, E.C. 


Srr,—I am directed by the Earl of Derby 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 30th ultimo on the subject of the 
Treaty between China and Peru ; and, in 
reply, I am to state to you, for the infor- 
mation of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, that any in- 
telligence which may be received respect- 
ing the Commission to be sent by the Chi- 
nese Government to investigate the condi- 
tion of the Chinese in Peru will be com- 
municated to them. 

I am to add that Her Majesty’s Minister 
and Consuls in Peru have already been 
instructed to assist the Commission when 
it arrives. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
TENTERDEN. 








SLAVE-GIRLS IN MANCHESTER, 
ETC. ETC. 


IMPOSSIBLE ! some exclaim ; no one can 
be a slave in England. Certainly not /e- 
gally—yet a circumstance has occurred, 
which shows that the law can be quietly 
ignored, and that a disgraceful state of 
things exists in some quarters, 

It appears that there are some men from 
Morocco, living in or near Manchester— 
Mohammedans—who are doing in England 
what they can do with impunity and with- 
out shame in countries where Islamism 
prevails, They 
elsewhere for slave-girls and women—who 
are consigned to them in this country, and 
are held by them as their slaves, for im- 
proper purposes. Ignorant of the country, 
people, and language whither they come, 
these women know not their rights, and are 
held in slavery. 

Only about four months ago a poor girl 
was shipped on board a Liverpool steamer 
as an Arabian married lady. The captain, 
we are informed, did not see her till after 
the vessel had sailed, when it was found that 
“the lady” was a Nubian slave-girl, con- 
signed to some unnamed ee. in Eng- 
land, and to be kept on board till called 
for. On the ship’s arrival in Liverpool she 


send to Alexandria and | arbarous 
| pursued towards them in Réunion, and to- 
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was duly sent for by her owner, with whom, 
we believe, she now is. This, we are told, 
is by no means a solitary case. 
hen any of the parties holding these 

women wish, for any reason, to be rid of 
them, they dispose of them—sometimes 
with considerable profit—to a co-religion- 
ist in England ; or they send the women 
back to Africa, to be sold there as slaves. 

If such be the disgraceful transactions 
of any foreigners in this country, it be- 
comes the duty of the authorities to search 
the matter out, and adopt such measures 
as shall prevent the recurrence of any such 
proceedings. 








BRITISH COOLIES IN SURINAM. 


In the Reporter of January Ist, 1873, 
will be found a Memorial to Lord Gran- 
ville, in which the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
set forth their objections to a Convention 
empowering the Dutch Government to re- 
cruit coolies in British India, and convey 
them to Surinam to labour under a five 
years’ contract. The objections have not 
been removed. 

Hence it is with much concern that we 
learn that large numbers of coolies from 
British India have been introduced into 
this Dutch Colony. The Moravian Mis- 
sionaries in their letters to the Board of 
Direction, report that in their several loca- 
litiesat Waterloo, Leliendal, and Clevia, con- 
siderable numbers of coolies have arrived. 
One missionary speaks of them as of “a 
friendly disposition and of retiring beha- 
viour, which have made an agreeable im- 
pression.” Another reports that “they 
are a very wild people, and worship fire, 
water, trees, stones, animals—especially 
monkeys—and are altogether very super- 
stitious.” 

With our experience of the grievances 
many of these people have had to endure 
in past days in some of our own West India 
colonies, and of the barbarous treatment 


wards the old immigrants in the Mauritius, 
we shall be anxious to observe what 
will be the lot of our fellow British sub- 
jects in Surinam, imported under a Con- 
vention, the terms of which will tell sadly 
against their interests. 











THE BISHOP OF NATAL AND THE 
ZULU TRIBE. 


WE purposed to refer at length to the 
noble efforts of the Bishop of Natal on be- 
half of Langalibalele andthe Zulutribe, who 
have been so grievously wronged by the 
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Natal authorities. Want of space, how- 
ever, prevents us to do more than say 
how gratified we are to find that the 
Bishop has been successful in bringing the 


the whole case of the outraged | peop e before 


the Secretary of State for the Colonies, who, 
having heard both sides of the question, 
has arrived at a decision which, in the 
opinion of the Bishop, is satisfactory. We 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH AND 
REPLIES FROM RELIGIOUS 
BODIES. 


SOMETIME ago it was thought well to 
invite the attention of the religious bodies, 
represented in their Conferences, and 
Assemblies, to the subject of the Slave- 


| Trade and Slavery, and to solicit their co- 


shall await with considerable interest the | 


appearance of Lord Carnarvon’s despatch : 
and, meanwhile, tender our most cordial 
thanks to the Bishop for his disinterested 
efforts in the cause of humanity. Would 
that he had been supported by the min- 
isters who, unhappily, at atime when the 
colonists yielded to excitement and fear, 





attached their names to a paper approving | 


of the doings of the authorities. Their 
conduct in this case must havea sadly pre- 


judicial effect on the minds of the natives. | 


We doubt not but that many of them will, , . 
' which the Conference regards your work. 


in calmer moments, regret having signed 
the document referred to. 








STATISTICS.—BRITISH INDIA.COO- 
LIES IN FRENCH COLONIES. 


From the “ Tableaux de Population de 
Culture, &c., &c., pour L’Année 1870,” pub- 
lished as a supplement to the Revue Mari- 
time et Colonvale, we gather the following 
particulars of four of the French Colonies 
into which British India and other immi- 
grants have been imported, and which 
present several interesting particulars :— 


1870. 
Popula- Immi- Proportion to 
tion. grants. Population. 
Martinique 153,929 17,309 8:8 percent. 
Guadaloupe 129,566 16,730 714 __,, 
Guiana...... 17,951 2,801 6:4 - 
Réunion ... 212,536 70,059 303  ,, 


The nationality of the immigrants in the 
first two colonies is not given, but the 
majority are from British India. Of those 
in French Guiana, 792 are from Africa ; 
1,947 from India, and 62 from China ; 
in Réunion 46,796 are from India, 1,183 
from China, and 22,080 from Africa. 
these four colonies are about 80,000 British 
subjects who have been imported under 
conventions with the English Government. 

It is to be regretted that the returns do 


of the immigrants; particulars of which 
the reports of Her British Majesty’s Consuls 
heels supply. The death-rates in French 
Guiana and Réunion are very excessive, 
and we are awaiting with much anxiety 
the publication of the Consul’s report 
respecting the state of the immigrants in 
the latter island. 

















operation to suppress these evils wherever 
existing. The subjoined replies will be 
read with much pleasure :— 
“ WESLEYAN METHODIST CONFERENCE, 
“ CAMBORNE, 
“ August 12th, 1874. 
“DeaR Srr,—The letter addressed to the 
President by the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society has been brought under 
the notice of the Conference, and we are 
directed to assure you of the interest with 


You will not need that we should remind 
you of the various ways in which the Con- 
ference has identified itself with the object 
you have in view in the years that are 
past. Our judgment on the evils of slavery 
in all its forms remains unchanged, and we 
shall be prepared in every possible way to 
labour for its entire extinction. 
“We are, dear Sir, 
“On behalf of the Conference, 
“ Yours faithfully, 

“W. T. RADCLIFFE. 

“ FREDERIC GREEVES. 

“ JosePH Busu. 

“ Benjamin Millard, Esq.” 





THE UNITED FREE METHODIST CON- 
FERENCE. 
RESOLUTION adopted by the Annual 


_ Assembly of the United Methodist Free 


In | 


Churches, held in Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 
July and August, 1874 :-— 
“That whilst this Assembly has great 


pleasure in the opportunity afforded in re- 


cognising the valuable services rendered 


by S Y : ‘ 
not show the marriage, birth or death-rate | the drape rer Schaar tlie ene 


tinction of slavery on the East Coast of 
Africa ; it nevertheless learns with pro- 
found regret, through its own missionaries 
resident in Eastern Africa, and who have 
been labouring there for several years, as 
well as from other reliable sources, that 
the slave-trade continues to exist to a large 


' and fearful extent in the Eastern part of 


that continent with undiminished horrors ; 


| that as the continued existence of slavery 
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not only interferes with the efforts of owr 
missionaries in endeavouring to spread 
Christianity and: civilisation, but is also 
ruinous to the country itself, depopulating 
and laying it waste, thus preventing the 
development of legitimate commerce ; this 
yen would, therefore, urgeupon Her 
Majesty’s Government the importance of 
prosecuting to a successful issue the work 
already commenced, with a view to the final 
suppression of this great curse of humanity, 
both in East Africa and throughout the 
world. 
“Signed on behalf of the Annual As- 

sembly, 

“ JosePH GarRSIDE, President. 

“ AntHONY Ho.iopay, Secretary.” 





THE BAPTIST UNION. 

RESOLUTION unanimously adopted by 
the Assembly of the Baptist Union, in 
session, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, October 
8th, 1874. The Rev. Charles Stovel, Pre- 
sident :— 

“That this Assembly deplores that not- 
withstanding the efforts made in past years 
by the British nation to put an end to 
slavery and the slave-trade, these inhuman 
and immoral practices still largely prevail 
in many lands ; and it hereby expresses its 
hearty sympathy and readiness to co-ope- 
rate with the Anti-Slavery Society in its 
philanthropic labours. Moreover, believing 
it to be the duty of the Government to use 
all possible means, by treaties with Foreign 
Powers for the entire suppression of slavery, 
it instructs the Committee to present a 
memorial to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and a petition to Parliament, in the name 
of the Union, signed by the President, 
urging the immediate adoption of means 
to secure the extinction of slavery, but 
more especially deprecating its being suf- 
fered to continued in Affghanistan, and on 
the coast of Western Africa, or in any 
other country under the British protection 
or control. 

“Signed on behalf of the Union, 

“ James H. Mituarp, Secretary.” 





THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Congregational Union of England & Wales, 
18, South Street, Finsbury, E.C. 

Dear Sir,—Referring to the communi- 
cation forwarded to me for the Congrega- 
tional Meetings of the Congregational 
Union at Huddersfield, I have to express 
regret that there was not time to read it 
in extenso to the Assembly. I was in- 
structed, however, on a brief statement of its 
scope, respectfully to acknowledge it, and 
assure your Committee that in their efforts 
to extirpate slavery and the slave-trade 


they may confidently reckon on the hearty 
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co-operation of the Congregational Churches 
of England and Wales. 
lam, 
Very truly yours, 
ALEXANDER [Tanway, 
Rev. Benj. Millard. 








Rebiews, 
Doctrina Ptolemei ab injuria recentiorwm 
Vindicata. Scripsit Stephanus Felix 
Berlioux, Doctor et in Lycée Lugdunensi 
Historie Professor. Guillaumin, Paris. 
Andre Brué ou Vorigine de la Colonie Fran- 
atse du Senegal. Par Etienne Felix 
erlioux, Professor d’Histoire au Lycée, 

Lyon. Guillaumin, Paris. 

THE first of the above works is a learned 
treatise, in the Latin language, in defence 
of the geographical discoveries of Ptolemy. 
It is very carefully written, and is illus- 
trated by maps. We almost regret that 
the author has chosen the Latin language ; 
but those who are able to go through the 
work will find themselves amply repaid for 
the labour. 

The second work, by the well-known 
author of “La Traite Orientale,” is a his- 
tory of the origin and early days of the 
colony of Senegal, which, for more than 
two centuries, has been, with little inter- 
mission, in the possession of France. 

The situation of Senegal possesses many 
advantages, and it was the design of the 
great Colbert to make it the nucleus of a 
large colonial empire, which, however, was 
not successful, and never could have suc- 
ceeded against the injurious influence of 
the short-sighted and selfish policy of the 
mercantile classes cf various countries in 
those days. 

De Brue, however, was an enlightened 
man, who administered the affairs of the 
colony with great ability and judgment 
from 1694 to 1724. Had his various plans 
been fully and perseveringly carried out, it 
is impossible to estimate the advantages 
which must have resulted to the peoples 
who inhabit the fertile lands in the vicinity 
of Senegal—and, indeed, we may say to 
France and to the world at large. 

M. Berlioux has done good service by 
rescuing the name of André Brue from 
comparative oblivion, and we greatly desire 
that his work may be extensively read. 


The Last Journals of David Livingstone 
in Central Africa, from 1866 to his Death, 
dc. By, Horace Waller, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. 
London: John Murray. 

We have read these volumes with much 

ratification and profit, and congratulate 
Mr. Waller on his success in presenting in 
a form the most acceptable and telling 








inl 
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Livingstone’s last journals, He has allowed 
the great traveller to relate his discoveries 
and experiences in his own words. Where 
these have failed, he has filled up the chasm 
in as short a manner as possible, and has 
given in the last two chapters, from reliable 
sources, a touching account of Livingstone’s 
death, on May Ist, 1873, at Chittambo’s 
Valley, Ulala, south of the Bangweolo Lake, 
and of the transport of his mortal remains 
thence to Zanzibar, by his five faithful 
men, who handed over their charge to be 
brought to England, and finally deposited 
in Westminster Abbey. 

In these volumes we have brought out 
before us the explorer—possessed of a reli- 
gious character of a high order, governed 
by the noblest of principles in his inter- 
course with his fellow-men, and who exhi- 
bited in his everyday life eminent Chris- 
tian sentiment and conduct in a manner 
the most unostentious, yet correct, 

Accompanying him in his everyday 
travels and intercourse with the natives in 
Central Africa, we cannot but admire his 
true heroism, combined with great tender- 
ness of heart towards the degraded, and in- 
tense sympathy with the su’ © |. While 
we are filled with indignation at the pro- 
vocation, the treachery and the annoyance 
which he had to encounter, we wonder at 
his patience, forbearance, and forgiveness. 
He regards with intense pity the wrongs of 
the African ; exerts his influence wherever 
he goes to put down oppression ; and never 
ceases to realise the fact that the welfare of 
the country will never be secure till the 
slave-trade and slavery are utterly de- 
stroyed. 

In illustration of these points, we are 
very much tempted to give a number of 
extracts. Want of space, however, compels 
us to confine ourselves to the subject of the 
slave-trade and slavery, which meets us at 
every point throughout the volumes. Our 
difficulty will ‘be to limit ourselves toa 
selection of passages giving a view of the 
state of things in the countries traversed. 

In starting on his journey, on March 
26th, 1866, we have this entry :-— 


“ Now that 1 am on the point of starting on 
another trip into Africa, I feel quite exhi- 
Jarated. When one travels with a specific object 
in view, of ameliorating the condition of the 
natives, every act becomes ennobled. Whether 
exchanging the customary civilities on arriving 
at a village, accepting a night’s lodging, pur- 
chasing food for the party, asking for in- 
formation, or answering polite Africans’ in- 
quiries as to our object in travelling, we begin 
to spread a knowledge of that by whose agency 
their land may yet become enlightened and freed 
f:om the slave-trade.” 


Speaking of the influence of the Arabs 
on the natives, he says :— 
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“Since the slave-trade was introduced this 
tribe (the Mékoudé) had much in numbers, 
and one village makes war upon another and 
kidnaps, but no religious teaching has been at- 
tempted. The Arabs come down to the native 
ways, and make no efforts to raise the natives 
to theirs, It is better that it is so, for the 
Coast Arab’s manners and morals would be 
no improvement on the pagan African’s !” 


Here is a specimen of a scene he wit- 
nessed on June 19th :— 

“We passed a woman tied by the neck toa 
tree and dead. The people of the country 
explain that she had been unable to keep up 
with the other slaves ina gang, and her master 
determined that she should not become the 
property of any one else, after resting for a 
time. I may mention here that we saw others 
tied up in a similar manner, and one lying in 
the path shot or stabbed, for she was in a pool 
of blood. The explanation we got invariably 
was, that the Arab who owned these victims 
was enraged by losing his money by the slaves 
becoming unable to march, and vented his 
spleen by murdering them ; but I have nothing 
more but common report in support of attribut- 
ing this enormity to the Arabs.” 


(To be continued.) 
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